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WEAVING THE WORLD OF SPEECH 


Dalty, as upon a magic loom, 
the world is bound together by 
telephone. 

In and out of the switchboard 
move the cords that intertwine 
the voices of communities and 
continents. Swiftly, skilfully, the 
operator picks up the thread of 
speech and guides it across the 
miles. 

She moves a hand and your 
voice is carried over mountains 
and to lands across the seas. 
London, Paris, Berlin—Ma- 
drid, Rome, Bucharest— 
Capetown, Manila, Sydney 
—Lima, Rio Janeiro and 





Buenos Aires—these and many 
other cities overseas are brought 
close to you by telephone. 

Every day go messages vital to 
the interests of nations, the course 
of international business, and the 
affairs of individuals. 

Great progress has been made 
in the past few years in extending 
this service, in speeding connec- 
tions and in giving clear transmis- 
sion. Today, more than 90% of 
the world’s telephones are within 
reach of your Bell telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE EFFORT FOR NATIONAL RECOVERY 
H. M. HENRY 


AKING March 4, 1933, as the zero hour when business 

had reached the nadir of depression, the new administra- 
tion was confronted with problems chiefly of an economic 
nature. Prices had reached unbelievably low levels. Ware- 
houses were filled with large quantities of goods for which 
there were no markets. Many manufacturing and distrib- 
uting businesses were in the hands of receivers with few 
possible purchasers offering anything like their real value. 
Some productive enterprises had shut down indefinitely; 
others were trying to run on short time so as to keep the wolf 
of starvation from the doors of their employees. The number 
of the unemployed had reached the stupendous figure, esti- 
mated, of 15,000,000 or more. Public charity was taking in- 
adequate care of able-bodied men and women who asked for 
nothing better than an opportunity to earn a living by honest 
toil. The purchasing power of the public was reduced to a 
minimum. If the savings of the common man had not been 
swept away in the untimely failure of an unfortunate bank, 
they were used in buying the necessities of life. 

But to the observant student of crises like that through 
which we have been passing, there is evident a painfully slow 
but sure recovery. Such a period of recovery is scarcely less 
productive of suffering on the part of the laborer and a consid- 
erable section of the general public than is the descent from 
prosperity to poverty. The more fortunately situated, from 
a financial point of view, cautiously begin again to produce. 
There is a ready rush of those who would sell raw materials 
at prices less than the cost of production. Laborers, forgetful 
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of organization and long lost to any consideration of a stand- 
ard of living, are glad to accept wages far below a decent 
subsistence. Meantime, there goes on the clamor and com- 
petition for a job with long hours and hard working condi- 
tions. Soon the evil—and here it must be considered an evil 
—of keen competition sets in by which a tendency to over- 
production conspires to keep markets depressed, prices low, 
wages low, hours long, and working conditions unfavorable, 
with everything in such a state as to discourage hope of im- 
provement. If the other alternative, combination of com- 
peting concerns in the same industry, is allowed to limit pro- 
duction, consumption and production may be more nearly 
balanced. Still the laborer is crushed under the industrial heel 
of business, and the public is still unrestored to its normal 
purchasing power owing to the artificially and abnormally 
boosted prices. But the American people during the quarter 
century, 1890 to 1915, had had such experiences with big 
business that statutes, commonly known as anti-trust laws, 
had been passed which were supposed to be adequate in pre- 
venting the evils of combination. 

Two problems confronted the American people in so far 
as they understood them or their possible solution. One was: 
how may industry be stimulated, the period of recovery be 
shortened, and the world of business be quickened? The other 
was: how can it be done so as to minimize the stress and dis- 
tress of the growing pains of a new business revival? 

Accordingly, two possible courses of action were open to 
the government, the mouthpiece and agent of the people, in 
regard to the methods and means of recovery. In the one 
case, the government might assume a laissez faire attitude and 
allow a “rugged individualism” to find its way, helping here 
and crushing there with the hope that it would crush as little - 
as possible, that the struggle of individuals would somehow 
and in some sort of fashion result in victory for each indi- 
vidual or group of individuals, and that the toss of the coin 
would reveal always heads and no tails. If, unfortunately, 
some should lose, we could rest in the complacency that the 
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Fates would have it so and feel that, after all, the government 
could do little even had it made the effort. The other point of 
view, the one adopted by the Roosevelt Administration, is 
that it is the proper and legitimate function of government to 
recognize that an emergency exists and that the government 
should take charge in order to prevent one group from taking 
advantage of another group in the upward climb. Further, 
it conceived it to be the duty of the government to give in 
reasonable measure what stimulus it could to hasten the 
process of recovery. 

They were strange words that the public heard over their 
radios on March 4, as the new Chief Executive hinted at dic- 
tatorial powers and openly declared that an emergency existed. 
As soon as the special session of Congress assembled, the 
President with a corps of expert advisors began to map out 
a series of measures designed to meet the emergency, meas- 
ures seemingly arbitrary, certainly artificial, and to many, 
doubtless, revolutionary. A processing tax designed to benefit 
wheat and cotton growers was devised. There was proposed 
an expenditure of $3,300,000,000 on public works to provide 
employment for many of the nation’s idle. A vast project of 
natural conservation and power development in the Southeast 
was planned. 

In all probability, however, a measure more important and 
far-reaching than any passed by that special session of Con- 
gress was the National Industrial Recovery Act approved 
June 16, near the time set for adjournment. President Roose- 
velt, at the time, said of it: 

The law I have just signed was passed to put people back to work— 
to let them buy more of the products of the farms and factories and 
start our business at a living rate again. This task is in two stages— 
first to get many hundreds of thousands of the unemployed back on the 
payroll by snowfall and second to plan for a better future for the longer 
pull. While we shall not neglect the second, the first stage is an 
emergency job. It has the right-of-way. 

And again he said: 


History will probably record the N. I. R. A. as the most important 
and far-reaching legislation ever enacted by the American Congress. It 
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represents a supreme effort to stabilize for all time the many factors 
which make for the prosperity of the nation and the preservation of the 
American standard of living. 


Little was said about it by the press at the time. The 
majority of the public hardly realized that a piece of legis- 
lation, which for a period of two years would regulate busi- 
ness to an extent little dreamed of by the Old Guard and which 
may be destined to change the whole trend of our economic 
life, had found its way into the statute books. Some call it 
Socialism or a step in that direction, while others may see in 
it the unmistakable earmarks of Fascism. But whatever any 
particular individual or any group may think of it or term it, 
the American people approve it. In it they see the hope of a 
normal recovery where individual advantage will be elim- 
inated and all will share alike in so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible. These people may not foresee all that the Blue Eagle 
may mean for shaping our life in the future, but to them it is 
the symbol of an emergency and an honest effort of the gov- 
ernment to meet that emergency. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act rests upon a few 
well defined principles arising out of the needs of the situation. 
First, the hours of labor a week by an individual laborer 
should be reduced. This accomplishes two purposes tending 
to lessen the amount produced and creating a spread out of 
labor. For example, if the working time a week of a laborer 
is cut in half, another laborer can be employed and thus un- 
employment may be cut down. Second, child labor should be 
abolished entirely. It was found in some of the textile indus- 
tries, the first to experience a slight revival, that child labor 
was one factor in the low cost of production. Third, wages 
for a shortened work period should be as much or more than 
previously paid. This is desirable, not only to restore a rea- 
sonable standard of living, but also to increase the purchasing 
power of the laborers who must form a considerable part of 
the consumer class. Fourth, labor should be free to organize 
in order to bargain collectively with intelligence and advan- 
tage. The labor unions, so powerful during the World War 
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period, had very largely fallen to pieces as a result of wide- 
spread unemployment. Fifth, fair competition of manufac- 
turer with manufacturer in each industry should be main- 
tained by permitting each industry to enforce rules of produc- 
tion that would apply to all alike and prevent one from taking 
advantage of another in a competitive way. In the meantime, 
the government stands by to enforce fair dealing where the 
industry cannot do so. Sixth, the prohibitions and penalties 
of the anti-trust laws should be waived with a feeling that a 
quasi-governmental partnership in business for control pur- 
poses is to be preferred to an effort to maintain competition 
when the temptations and facilities for combination are so 
numerous. This is the consideration that brought the em- 
ployer group around to a recognition of the feasibility of 
codes for the industries. Finally, the public should be asked 
to codperate by patronizing those who whole-heartedly fall in 
line with the operation and administration of the Recovery 
Act. This is not a direct boycott of a producer who fails to 
fall in line with the code in his industry, but it will certainly 
have that effect if only a bare majority of the public discrim- 
inate against him by patronizing his competitor. 

Agriculture, schools, hospitals, and the professions are not 
included under the N. I. R. A. The Recovery Administration 
has ruled, however, that farmers may become participating 
members by observing the regulations of what is popularly 
called the blanket code. The railroads are not included under 
the N. I. R. A. since government control operates completely 
in transportation, among other things regulating wages and 
hours of work. Under an act passed since March 4, a Coor- 
dinator has been appointed with still greater authority. 

After the passing of the act, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed as Administrator General, Hugh S. Johnson, a man 
who is a graduate of West Point and who had a hand in 
writing and administering the military draft law in 1917 and 
1918. General Johnson has shown good judgment, firmness, 
readiness to learn details, and withal a certain piquant phras- 
ing of ideas that appeals to the newspaper writers. Mr. John 
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Herrick of the New York Tribune characterizes him as fol- 
lows: “Soldier, lawyer, and manufacturer and now he is cast 
for the rdle of Moses to lead his people away from the golden 
calf into the promised land where everybody gets a square 
meal and a square deal.” Under his direction and supervision 
are boards of an advisory nature which serve to furnish tech- 
nical and semi-expert advice. There is a Supreme Recovery 
Council composed of government officials whose duties 
peculiarly qualify them for service along this line. Again, 
there is the Labor Advisory Board, a distinguished member of 
which is William (Billy) Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. All matters relating to labor are re- 
ferred to this board. Above all and over all is the President 
whose word is final, and who has been consulted in each im- 
portant move. It is he who must give final approval to each 
code, after modification, if modification be necessary. 

The act is intended to be a temporary measure, to be in 
effect for two years from the date of its approval. The Pres- 
ident is authorized, if it becomes necessary, to provide for 
the licensing of firms or persons engaged in production, thus 
making it mandatory upon any one attempting to engage in 
any industry to comply with the regulations set up by that 
industry with the approval of the Recovery Administration 
and the President. It is not anticipated that such drastic 
measures will have to be resorted to but that public opinion 
will be sufficient to cause every manufacturer to fall in line. 

The regulation called a “code of fair competition” takes 
the form of a contract or articles of agreement among the 
members of the industry and the government. It is expected 
that all who engage in an industry will meet and agree on con- 
ditions to obtain in the industry in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act. In case differences of opinion should arise 
among persons interested in the code, a public hearing is held 
with a competent person in charge. Notices of public hearings 
carry the following advice: 

“Public hearings are for the purpose of obtaining in the 
most direct manner the facts useful to the Administrator, and 
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no arguments will be heard or considered at this time.” A 
strong effort is made to reach an agreement so as to obviate 
the necessity of a decision by the Administration on the con- 
troverted point. This code, after being signed by those who 
have participated in its drafting and others who may in the 
meantime have acceded to its terms, is submitted to the Re- 
covery Officials and on their recommendation is referred to the 
President who gives his approval. Should the code not meet 
the approval of the Recovery officials or the President, it is 
returned to the industry submitting it for revision. This oc- 
curred in the case of the lumber code which was returned by 
the Recovery Administrator without being submitted to the 
President. In the event of an undue delay or neglect by an 
industry to formulate a code of fair competition, the Pres- 
ident, after fixing a time for a hearing of all concerned, is 
authorized by the act to promulgate a code for such industry 
which, to all intents and purposes, becomes binding on all 
engaged in that industry. In a few instances the industry 
split up into groups. This occurred in the “ready-to-wear” 
clothing trade in which six codes were submitted by different 
groups of the trade, each with different ideas. An effort was 
made by the Recovery Administration to secure agreement 
among the groups. In at least two instances, the shipbuilding 
and clothing trades, the laborers offered a substitute code for 
that submitted by the employers. 

Owing to the inevitable delay in examining codes, holding 
hearings when necessary, and passing on the numerous codes 
—four hundred of which were submitted by July 28—the 
President, in conformity with the act, issued a President’s 
Reémployment Agreement popularly referred to as the 
Blanket Code for all industries until each industry should be 
established under its own code. This code provides for a thirty- 
five hour week with a weekly wage of $14 to $15 as a min- 
imum, and no compensation prevailing at the time of the 
promulgation of the code should be reduced. The price of 
merchandise is not to be boosted except where replacement of 
stocks justifies it. Previously made contracts affected un- 
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favorably by acceptance of the code may be readjusted. Busi- 
nesses operating under this code are expected to cooperate 
with other members of the industry to form a code and to deal 
only with persons or firms codperating. 

And now to revert to the subject matter of the codes. The 
regulation of hours of work brought about in most industries 
a forty hour week. Workers earning as much as $35 a week 
are not subject to the restrictions of working time. The first 
code submitted by the lumber industry proposed a forty-eight 
hour week and for that reason was rejected. In some indus- 
tries, a flexible scale was permitted in order to provide for 
peak periods with corresponding recessions average for anti- 
peak periods. The increased period for peak times was gen- 
erally limited to forty-eight hours. In a few industries, for 
example the electric workers, a thirty-six hour week prevails. 
The shipbuilders urged a forty-four hour week, alleging that 
government contracts already accepted could not be carried 
out. This raises the question as to whether or not any in- 
dustry should be allowed thus to exploit labor, if a forty hour 
week is fair. The reduction of hours of labor from hours 
prevalent at the time codes were written was probably from 
one-third to one-fourth. Sixty and fifty-six hour weeks were 
not uncommon. The labor unions argued for a thirty or at 
most thirty-six hour week on the ground that this would be 
necessary to take up the slack in labor. One of the funda- 
mental purposes of the reduction in the length of the working 
week was to increase the number of persons employed. Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins estimated that two million of the unem- 
ployed had been returned to work by the N. R. A. The esti- 
mated increase in the workers in the clothing industry was 
thirty-three per cent. In most manufacturing concerns it 
appears to have worked out in that way. In some businesses, 
however, it resulted merely in shortening the time of operation 
of the plant. Many mercantile concerns seemed to be inclined 
to solve the difficulty of increased cost by earlier closing. This 
threatened to become so common that the President issued an 
order that no shop or store should shorten the period of its 
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service unless it had had an operating period of less than 
fifty-two hours a week before the order was issued. This had 
the effect of employing additional help and a shorter work day 
for the employee. 

Every code carries a child labor prohibition, a person under 
sixteen years of age being considered a child. This will ac- 
complish by common consent what state and federal laws had 
been unable to bring about. This gives a stimulus to a move- 
ment again to consider the proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution granting to Congress the power to regulate 
child labor in the states. This amendment was approved by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives about ten years 
ago. Nine states ratified the amendment in 1933 in addition 
to the six which had already approved the amendment. 

For nearly all the codes the matter of wages was a com- 
plex schedule, difficult to analyze or generalize upon. Ordi- 
nary labor is to receive $14 per week, though in most codes 
the scale was fixed by the hour, ranging around thirty-five 
cents and upward, depending on skill. The wage scale ap- 
parently caused less controversy in the hearings than was to 
be expected. The unions frequently argued for a higher 
wage. For example, they stoutly maintained that under- 
ground miners should have a $5 a day wage instead of $4. 
The labor leaders appeared to be more interested in the spread 
out of work, so that all might have some sort of a job and thus 
relieve unemployment, than that wages should be placed on a 
high scale. They probably realized that all things considered, 
particularly the shortening of the working week, their wages 
did not compare unfavorably with other periods. There was 
an effort to discount piece work in determining wages, the 
feeling being that time is the chief element in calculating com- 
pensation. The “stretch out” plan or “minute” system may 
gradually creep in as a result. Efficiency, a term often used 
in the hearings, probably had reference to this idea. The 
clothing industry had become grievously “sweated” under the 
contractor-producer plan as a result of getting the most work 
for the least money. The so-called “white collar” workers, 
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bookkeepers, typists, office clerks asked to be protected by a 
code, but their conditions have not been improved appreciably 
by the N. R. A. régime though their hours have been short- 
ened more than for most industries. Most of the codes estab- 
lish a differential in wages between the North and the South, 
the latter being given a twenty to ten per cent lower scale than 
the North. This is justified on the grounds of difference in 
cost of living. 

The most controversial point raised by the codes was that 
having reference to collective bargaining which brought into 
discussion the matter of the labor unions. This is the now 
famous Section 7a of the Recovery Act. It reads: 

Every code of fair competition, agreement and license approved, 
prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain the following condi- 
tions: (1) That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents in the designation of such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; (2) that no employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be required as a condition of employ- 
ment to join any company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, 
or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. 


Thus it is mandatory that each code shall contain a clause 
which shall recognize the right of the workers to organize 
for the purpose of collective bargaining through a representa- 
tive of their own choosing. Furthermore, no person shall be 
required to belong to, or be forbidden to join any union as a 
condition of securing employment. This was a clever effort 
to do the contradictory thing of establishing the “open shop” 
and “closed shop” for each plant. That is to say, in an “open 
shop” union members are excluded in practice, and in the 
“closed shop” the non-union members are excluded. The shop 
is, therefore, under the regulation to be open to the extent that 
the union members can work, and closed to the extent that the 
laborers will normally be expected to organize. Some of the 
industries, notably steel, bituminous coal, and automobile, 
have operated under the “open shop.” In some of the plants, 
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a strenuous effort has been made to exclude union workers and 
to prevent those employed from organizing—to the extent of 
discharging any employees who might join a local union of a 
national organization or affiliate with any national organiza- 
tion. Union organizers, sometimes referred to as “walking 
delegates,” have been forbidden to trespass on the property of 
the company. In some cases, it has been reported that house 
rent contracts carried a clause that the tenant should not 
entertain visitors without a permit from the company officials. 
Accordingly, it was not to be expected that the employers 
in non-union industries would readily agree to a provision 
which protected and even suggestively encouraged the or- 
ganization of labor. The steel industry approached the mat- 
ter cautiously and declared for the “open shop.” But a real 
“open shop” would exclude all laborers belonging to a union 
which is to act as the agency for collective bargaining. Hence, 
there was introduced the familiar “company union.” This is 
an organization of labor under the supervision and fostering 
oversight of the employer. Some features of these company 
unions are as follows: Meetings are to be held in the plants; 
employee leaders are expected to be approved by the owners 
of the shop; the company union must have no connection or 
affiliation with a similar workers’ union in any other plant in 
the same or another industry; no outside person not in the 
employ of the shop concerned shall act as a representative of 
the laborers; members of the company union feel, in selecting 
a representative of their own number, that he must be persona 
grata to the employer; in case of dispute between employer 
and employee which cannot be settled by agreement, it shall be 
referred to the head of the company and his award shall be 
final. Even to the uninformed it is evident that this is no 
labor organization in the real meaning of a labor union. 
Administrator Johnson let it be understood that such a 
clause as would attempt to establish a “company union” could 
not be included in any code since it controverted the plain 
meaning and letter of the Recovery Act. The next move on 
the part of the employers that had maintained “open shop” up 
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to the present was to include a clause to the effect that the 
employer would not have to deal with any person, who is not an 
employee, as a representative of labor in his shop. The disad- 
vantage under which this would place the employee is obvious. 
In fact, the act does not restrict the labor representative to 
employees of the shop, nor was it so intended. This qualifica- 
tion had to be rejected. The code makers in “open shop” in- 
dustries then inserted a clause to the effect that the employer 
should have the right to employ, promote, or discharge any 
employee on the basis of merit and efficiency. The automobile 
code on this subject reads: “Without in any way attempting 
to qualify or modify by interpretation the foregoing require- 
ments of the National Recovery Act, employers in this indus- 
try may exercise their right to select, retain, or advance em- 
ployees on the basis of individual merit, without regard to 
their membership or non-membership in any organization.” 
This, organized labor contended, left the way open to the em- 
ployer to discharge or discriminate against an employee who 
was active in the organization of the laborers, ostensibly for 
inefficiency when the real reason was to discourage organiza- 
tion and punish organizers. The automobile code with this 
provision finally had the endorsement of the government on 
the ground that it did not carry the objectionable term “open 
shop” and complied with the letter of the law. Furthermore, 
to deny to a concern reasonable control of its employees would 
be foreign to the purpose of the act and our present economic 
order. William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and member of the Labor Board of the National 
Recovery Administration, refused to approve the clause and 
issued a clear-cut statement on the position of organized labor 
including the following: “The terms [“efficiency” and 
“merit” ] have served as a screen behind which employers op- 
posed to any organization by their employees have intimidated 
or eliminated wage earners favoring organizations of their 
own. The terms as applied have left the sole determination of 
what constitutes efficiency of merit to the employer without 
adequate appeal by the workmen who are being discriminated 
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against.” The public interpreted President Roosevelt’s ap- 
proval as an act of expediency, which later, Administrator 
Johnson declared that he had agreed to allow the clause to go 
in the code “in an unguarded moment.” Twenty-nine other 
codes were submitted almost immediately with identical or 
similar clauses but the Administrator was firm and said that 
future codes would not be allowed to carry any explanation or 
“clarification” of Section 7a of the Recovery Act. 

The coal industry held a number of meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the operators, who, in turn, held conferences 
with the Recovery Administration but failed to come to an 
agreement. Accordingly Administrator Johnson wrote a code 
for the industry and submitted it to the operators at a public 
hearing. The coal business is in a rather chaotic state. Let 
General Johnson describe it and its possibilities in his own 
unique way: 

Let us take a recent case in point. The very hardest nut we had to 
crack was the soft coal industry. It is in about as bad shape as any 
business in the country. The cost of labor alone in a ton of coal in a 
well-run mine in the Northern Appalachian field is around $1.00. There 
are some railroad contracts for coal at prices as low as forty-three cents 
a ton. Now I ask you what is going to happen in a case like that? 
There is only one thing that can happen if you let it goon. The wages 
in the mine are going to be cut in two. And then what? Well other 
mines are going to have to meet that price and eventually labor wages 
will be cut in two. Then we start all over again on a new step down- 
ward. And what happens to the purchasing power of the hundreds of 
thousands of soft coal miners and the people dependent on them—Out 
the window. And that presses immediately back on the wheat farms 
of Kansas and the automobile factories in Detroit and the shoe factories 


in Lynn and so forth with only one way to meet it—more wages cut— 
more closed factories—more economic hell in this country. 


Reorganization and limitation of production and distribu- 
tion was imperative. The non-union status of labor in most 
of the coal fields further delayed the writing of a code by 
members of the industry. Seventy-five per cent of the labor 
in the bituminous coal fields is non-union. Notwithstanding, 
the miners’ union leaders claim 600,000 members, 315,000 of 
whom have been added within the last seven months. The 
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operators, following the lead of steel and automobiles, fought 
hard for the open shop. No modification or explanation of 
Section 7a of the Act occurs and apparently now unionization 
is inevitable. Elaborate machinery of district, local, and na- 
tional boards will be organized for the purpose of settling any 
disputes that may arise between employer and employee. The 
National Board is to be composed of ten members, five ap- 
pointed by the President, and five appointed from nomina- 
tions made by the District Boards. The code also provides 
suitable machinery and regulations for governing the indus- 
try, particularly the prevention of unfair competitive practices 
and proper distribution and allocations of amounts to be mined 
by each operator. A selling pool, similar to the Appalachian 
Coals Incorporated, which has had legal approval by the 
Supreme Court, may be set up. The document is worthy of 
study since it is the government’s idea of the organization of 
a great industry. 

The adjustment of production and sales is the main fea- 
ture of the coal and oil codes to distinguish them from the 
majority of other codes. The oil code provides for the limita- 
tion of the production of crude oil output, the amount and 
allocation to be determined by the Secretary of Commerce.’ 
The code further gives him the right to fix the price of crude 
oil and gasoline. The output has been regulated by Secretary 
Ickes while price fixing has not been deemed necessary. The 
effect of the N. R. A. on gasoline apparently has been to 
stiffen the market and raise the price to the consumer. 

During the months of June, July, and August, a large 
number of strikes took place. The most serious of these were 
in the coal fields of western Pennsylvania and in the textile 
industries in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In the 
former, the strikes were attended by considerable violence 
occasioned by the effort to introduce strike breakers into the 
mines. The laborers were provoked by the low wages pre- 
vailing and were encouraged by what the Recovery Movement 
was about to do for them. Too, the organization of labor 
unions was greatly stimulated by the upturn in business, 
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though slight, and by the efforts of the Industrial Recovery 
moves. The American Federation of Labor claims a member- 
ship of 2,500,000 with a steady increase over the past four 
months. This increase, labor leaders report, led to frequent 
wholesale discharge of unionized laborers for non-union labor, 
a condition taking place in different parts of the country. The 
coal strike was finally settled by allowing all strikers to return 
to their jobs without prejudice. A check-weighman, to be 
selected by the miners, was included in the agreement. A dis- 
pute arose almost immediately. The miners claimed that their 
chosen representative was not allowed to serve as check-weigh- 
man while another individual agreeable to the operators was 
substituted. In the textile dispute in Reading-Berks, Pennsyl- 
vania, a representative of the National Labor Board super- 
vised the election to choose a laborer to represent the workers 
in future labor controversies. The election was conducted 
much like a political election with managers, one union, one 
non-union, and one neutral, at each voting place. Voting 
places were in school buildings, churches, and other public 
centers. Balloting went on for three days with much interest 
manifested by the community. Union leaders were chosen for 
thirty-seven plants and non-union leaders in eight plants. The 
strike in an industry, while codes are being formulated, tends 
to interfere with progress in the work and to disturb public 
sentiment toward the N. R. A. organization of economic life. 
Administrator Johnson compared a strike at this time to a 
person “turning on a fire siren in the midst of a symphony 
recital.” The N. R. A., therefore, took time out to assist in 
composing differences between employers and their laborers. 

The National Industrial Recovery Movement took on the 
hue of a campaign of propaganda or a drive against depres- 
sion. The drives for the sale of Liberty Bonds and for con- 
tributions to the Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross were the models 
for this campaign. “To win against the depression” might be 
substituted for “to win the war” of 1917 and 1918. The urge 
for a successful drive is to be found in the experiences of the 
winter just past with reference to relief and in the fear that 
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worse suffering would be the lot of the poor during the com- 
ing winter unless a complete economic reorganization takes 
place. Several millions of persons had been partially cared 
for and fed by charitable organizations supported in part by 
public funds and in part by private contributions. Many cities 
toward the close of the winter had failed in their resources 
adequately to provide for the needy. States found themselves 
pressed for funds and called on the Federal Government for 
aid. In turn, the Federal Government felt that unless the 
states could take the initiative, it could not shoulder the whole 
responsibility. To go through another winter with such a 
burden seems unthinkable. 

An appeal in a democracy must be supported by popular 
approval. This was sought by the Administration from the 
outset. Advice and counsel were solicited from every class of 
people. President Roosevelt made an appeal by radio over a 
national hook-up. Donald R. Richberg, legal adviser to the 
Recovery Administration, made several speeches at dinners 
and on other occasions. Administrator Johnson, among many 
other addresses, made a pleasing speech with ideas revolving 
around the symbolic meaning of the Blue Eagle. Cities and 
counties vied with each other to see which could most nearly 
secure a one hundred per cent signature of citizens to the 
President’s Reémployment Agreement. State organizers with 
county and city organizers enlisted the assistance of individ- 
uals for a house to house canvass. Floats, processions, pa- 
rades, and radio addresses featured a busy week beginning 
August 28. Reports that have come into headquarters show 
that a large percentage of the people have signed the agree- 
ment. Administrator Johnson pithily summed it up in a 
speech telephoned to Detroit: “After all, this whole program 
is nothing more nor less than a three-sided partnership be- 
tween: First, the government; second, the employer of labor; 
and third, the consumers of America. If one partner holds 
back, why, of course, the plan cannot succeed, but if all the 
partners pull together there can be no doubt of its ultimate 
success.” 
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On the practical side of the campaign industries were 
urged to complete codes of fair competition if they had not 
already done so. Southern textiles were the first to operate 
under an approved code on July 16. By August 27, the num- 
ber of codes submitted reached a total of 522; eighteen had 
been approved, twenty-four were undergoing revision, hear- 
ings had been set for thirty, and four hundred and fifty were 
yet to be studied. The task appears colossal; yet the large 
majority of the codes are alike except for wage scales and 
conditions peculiar to the industry. These are in fact passed 
on by advisers to the Recovery Administration and will take 
a routine course. Steel was slow in presenting a code and the 
public began to wonder if the steel men intended to allow the 
matter to go by default. Whatever may have been the reason, 
after an interview by one of the leaders in that industry with 
President Roosevelt, a code was forthcoming. The automo- 
bile industry appeared also to be tardy. A “flying” trip by 
Administrator Johnson to Detroit, followed by three confer- 
ences with automobile manufacturers, produced a code signed 
by members of the Automobile Institute. Although Henry 
Ford is not a member of this institute, it represents about 
seventy-five per cent of the industry. With this code under 
his arm, the Administrator flew back to Washington for study 
and conferences until its final acceptance. When the work of 
writing codes was well under way, the purpose of the Re- 
covery Administration was to secure a hundred per cent sig- 
nature of members of the industry, or as near one hundred 
per cent as possible. A particular plant which observes all 
the requirements of the code approved for its industry cannot 
be considered as violating any law and is subject to no penalty 
except it be the penalty of popular disapproval for not signing 
and thus lending its moral support to the plans for economic 
recovery. The owner of that plant may be regarded as not 
coming up to the help of the Lord against the “mighty,” the 
mighty, in this case, being the depression. Henry Ford, who 
at this writing has not signed, is in this class, the automobile 
code having become effective some days ago. It has been 
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pointed out that he more than complies with the regulations, 
and that if he met them exactly he would have to “live down” 
to them rather than “live up” to them. 

An industry, having voluntarily organized under codes of 
industrial conduct and having signed its individual code, is 
allowed to use in its advertising, on its wrappers, attached to 
its goods, on delivery wagons, on windows, or any other place 
that might prove suitable or desirable the Blue Eagle emblem 
with “Member” printed across its top. Beneath this word is 
the eagle with a mill wheel in one claw and arrows in the 
other, while below the eagle is the legend, “We do our part.” 
The lawful use of this emblem is secured by all who sign the 
code of their industry or by smaller concerns like local mer- 
chants who sign an agreement to observe the regulations as 
to hours of labor and wages specified in the President’s Reém- 
ployment Agreement and patronize other persons entitled to 
“fly” the Blue Eagle. 

Another wider campaign was undertaken, August 28, to 
secure as nearly as possible a hundred per cent signature by 
the entire consumer public to the agreement that in all their 
dealings the signers will give the preference to Blue Eagle 
members by buying from them rather than from non-mem- 
bers. They, too, by signing this consumers’ agreement, are 
entitled to display in whatever way may seem to each person 
most fitting a Blue Eagle similar to the one already described 
except that “Consumer” is printed across the face instead of 
“Member.” ‘This latter consumers’ agreement, if rigidly ob- 
served, will prove very effective in bringing into line any 
recalcitrant producer or dealer who fails to “sign” and become 
a Blue Eagle member. Administrator Johnson referred to 
this phase of the matter by saying that the public may “crack 
down” on any producer that fails to fall in line. 

The Recovery Administration promises an early campaign 
to urge buying on the part of the public, so that consumption 
may be restored and prices raised to a higher level. The 
genius of the N. I. R. A. scheme is to increase wages, raise 
prices, and increase consumption with a well balanced sched- 
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ule. A serious-minded observation of the whole plan reveals 
that there is nowhere adequate provision for the protection 
of the consumer. Assume that the codes and their operation 
will stimulate prices and consumption in an ever increasing 
stream, then prices might “skyrocket” and an inevitable reac- 
tion would bring the whole machinery to a crashing ruin. 
Professor Osburn, who served on one of the Advisory Boards 
of the Recovery Administration, found himself not wholly 
in harmony with the plan on account of this defect and so 
resigned. The danger may not be a real one, but in theory at 
least, like a protective tariff, it encourages a boosting of prices 
without perhaps adequate consideration of the consumer’s 
interest. 

How will the N. R. A. work in practice? The next twelve 
months will tell the story. Will the plan be wholly or in part 
permanent after the act expires? Will the act be extended? 
In a Labor Day speech President Roosevelt expressed a belief 
that most of the features of the plan will be permanent. The 
act expires in two years. The licensing feature, frequently 
referred to as the “pistol,” expires in one year. Business and 
folks should for the most part be balanced within two years. 
Advantages gained by labor in matters of hours and unionism 
can hardly be entirely lost. Emphasis on group interests can- 
not be wholly forgotten. A prosperous 1935 will desire to 
continue many of the agencies of its prosperity. A depressed 
1935 will hardly go back to the industrial anarchy preceding 
1933. The thing that has made the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act popular with the public at large has been, not that 
it is sure of success but that it is a real effort to do something. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR SAVINGS? 
EARL E. MUNTZ 


HE world has been passing through one of the more or 

less regular economic cataclysms characteristic of mod- 
ern history. We speak of these economic debacles as phases 
of the business cycle—the crisis and depression phases. The 
complete cycle is well known to all of us, since we individually 
feel the effects of alternate periods of prosperity, boom times, 
and the antithesis, panic and depression, at least once and fre- 
quently two or three times during a generation. Some are of 
lesser consequence and are soon forgotten, while others, es- 
pecially in the depression stage, are of such magnitude and 
duration as to make a lasting impression upon all who have 
lived through such periods. 

Economists are well acquainted with the various aspects 
of the business cycle, the economic train of events, the psy- 
chological attitudes of business men and of the masses, and 
the mistakes which are made—generally after the mistakes 
have been made! Many times they are aware of the dangers 
of proposed reforms, but short-sighted legislators keep their 
ears to the ground, are ever on the alert to popular clamor, and 
frantically grind out laws intended to “do something” for 
their constituents as a means of remaining in good favor. And 
the public at large, inexpert in economic knowledge, is erst- 
while satisfied, until such ill-advised measures cause so much 
pain as to make us squirm and squeal, and finally to demand 
another new deal. 

In the great mass of proposed reforms there are usually 
a few which if given a chance will prove apt social and eco- 
nomic adjustments. Unfortunately, however, these very 
measures, because of their far-reaching effects, are certain to 
cut across many well defined and seemingly vested interests. 
They represent stakes which various beneficiaries hold to 
most tenaciously, and fear to lose if any change of status quo 
is tolerated. The beneficiaries muster organized opposition 
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from among their own group, and among others through the 
liberal use of propaganda, and are generally successful in 
checking or delaying remedial measures which would prove of 
the greatest value to society at large. Such was the case with 
legislation for the regulation and control of railroads, monopo- 
lies, factory acts, child labor laws, acts regulating the hours of 
labor of women and children, and men in dangerous trades, 
and is today true with reference to banking reform, social 
insurance including such types as unemployment insurance, 
old age, and health insurance, and other problems. 

Nevertheless, it is the depression phase of the business 
cycle which sets the stage for effectuating sound reforms. 
Thus it happens that the present is a most propitious time to 
initiate much needed legislation directed toward the economic 
security of the individual and his family. 

Now let us get down to basic facts. Unemployment dur- 
ing the past four years has caused us as a social unit the 
greatest discomfort, pain, and suffering. Few means have 
been put forward to insure us against future revolutions of the 
business cycle. Many sound reforms, however, are needed 
and can be introduced which would mitigate the seriousness 
of, the depression phase of the next business cycle. Many of 
these center around savings and the security of savings for 
just such periods. Protection of savings has been notoriously 
lacking in the United States. And yet it is upon these rela- 
tively unprotected savings that the American family must 
depend to provide the necessities of life in time of sickness, 
accident, unemployment, or whenever the regularity of current 
income is interrupted. Savings are called upon to pay taxes, 
to pay budgeted bills, to send the children to school or oomes, 
and for thousands of other purposes. 

The average American citizen is a thrifty being, not so 
notoriously thrifty as the Frenchman or certain other Euro- 
peans, but wise enough to know the need and value of savings 
for the “rainy day” and intelligent enough to lay aside some 
of his current income for that contingency. His mediums of 
saving have been, and still are, most diverse, but he has seldom 
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been in a position to know the relative safety of such agencies. 
In a general way it would be truthful to state that the most 
popular mediums for the “investment” of savings have been 
those best advertized. It is a well known fact, for instance, 
that securities promotors have had unusual success in this 
connection, much to the sorrow of the wage earner. From the 
close of the World War to the economic collapse which started 
in September, 1929, there was a mushroom growth of mort- 
gage bond companies offering “the safest form of investment 
history has known!” but unfortunately based upon the very 
transitory values of a war and post war boom. 

During the same era of prosperity mergers and consoli- 
dations were rife; huge holding companies emerged, as in the 
case of public utilities, and with the aid of propaganda, 
brokers’ recommendations, out and out solicitations of the 
funds of the working classes as well as the better paid groups 
for such securities, and the growth of a speculative mania 
which spread throughout the country, there was presented a 
wonderful market for such securities. Everyone, it seemed, 
was buying “equities,” with but the slightest idea as to how 
thin the “equities” in common stocks really were. The wage 
earner became a little capitalist, frequently being initiated into 
the idea of stock ownership through purchase of securities in 
the company for which he was working, and offered to him 
on the installment plan at a price well below the market level. 
The primary purpose of this, of course, from the employer’s 
standpoint was to build up an esprit du corps among the em- 
ployee-owners of the business, but the net result was to turn 
the empioyee’s savings into an investment subject to the widest 
fluctuations in value, and with an income strictly dependent 
upon prosperity. In other words, such savings are productive 
only when general business conditions are favorable and at a 
time when employment is at full tide. When needed to plug 
up the loss of wages resulting from unemployment, the income 
from such sources dries up. Food and shelter could not be 
obtained from non-productive securities, and the formerly 
prosperous and thrifty wage earner of necessity joined in the 
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hasty process of liquidation, sacrificing his small holdings, 
originally purchased at boom prices, for a mere trifle. Such 
was the course of a large proportion of the American work- 
ingman’s savings. 

The simplest and the most favored medium of investing 
surplus income not needed at the time has been through sav- 
ings deposits, either in savings banks as such, savings and loan 
societies, or in the compound interest departments of com- 
mercial banks. Here, where savings were in prosperous times 
ostensibly safest, experience has been most bitter. During the 
period from 1921 to 1932, inclusive, bank suspensions in the 
United States totaled 11,738. The combined deposits of these 
closed banks reached the colossal sum of $5,008,314,000.* 

During the depression years of 1929 to 1932, inclusive, 
bank failures totalled 6,738, tying up deposits of $3,521,181,- 
000. Over two-thirds of the failures occurred in banks of less 
than $100,000 capital, and these in large part were located in 
the smaller communities, or on the fringe of large communi- 
ties where they attempted to create a field for themselves and 
catered to and received the patronage of the wage earner and 
small merchant class. No imagination is needed to visualize 
the devastating effects of sweeping aside the life savings of 
millions of people. Had security for savings actually existed 
what a great cushion this would have been during the current 
depression! Such accumulated purchasing powers would have 
tided a great mass of our population over for a considerable 
period of time; standards of living would have remained rela- 
tively high, and the severity of the depression would have been 
greatly lessened. Nor is it beside the point to add that mal- 
adjustments in our economic organization could quite as easily 
have been discovered and more easily corrected if the bulwark 
of that organization, our banking system, had been able to 
conserve the savings entrusted to it. 

Another favored vehicle for savings has been the build- 
ing and loan, or savings and loan society. Here savings may 


* Of these, but 1,372 were reopened, representing less than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in deposits (Federal Reserve Bulletin, February, 1933, p. 77; Eight- 
eenth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board, 1931, pp. 125-127). 
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be accumulated as a means of paying off a mortgage. Gen- 
erally speaking, such savings have been well invested where 
they have been used for home ownership. But the funds of 
such institutions are almost entirely invested in mortgages, 
and defaults during a period such as we have been going 
through have been quite regular. Non-borrowers, whose 
shares have matured, for some time past have found it diffi- 
cult to get their money, and the same sort of fear and skepti- 
cism which prevailed with reference to the banks pervaded this 
field. In fact, such fears were probably greater, for earlier 
in the depression era savers withdrew heavily from building 
and loan societies and redeposited their money in the banks, 
at that time having more confidence in regular banking insti- 
tutions. Many times shifts of this nature proved disastrous 
to the cautious saver. In general, building and loan societies 
have acquitted themselves remarkably well as safe depositories 
for the people’s money, especially that of the home owner, but 
they reach only a small portion of savers and are confined 
very largely to a few states, notably New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, the very nature of such institutions 
precludes the possibility of accepting deposits subject to with- 
drawal or demand or within a short period of time. Savings 
must be regarded as relatively permanent, not to be made 
available for several years. The building and loan society is 
therefore unsuitable for a great proportion of savers whose 
limited income and risks of unemployment, sickness, and the 
like, necessitate an extremely liquid savings fund, one which 
will always be available for just such emergencies. Similarly 
savings by way of life insurance or annuity insurance are in 
a relatively permanent form, not becoming available until cer- 
tain very definite contingencies arise. Life insurance is there- 
fore scarcely a suitable medium for emergency or liquid sav- 
ings for the masses of working people. There is, however, a 
field for development here which insurance companies may 
take under serious consideration. 

The postal savings system is without doubt the medium 
of savings which affords the greatest security to the thrifty. 
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Postal savings accounts may be opened with deposits as small 
as/one dollar. The certificates issued as evidence of each de- 
posit may be cashed at the post office of issue whenever de- 
sired. The faith of the Federal government is solemnly pledged 
to payment of deposits with accrued interest at the rate of 
two per cent per annum, payable quarterly. Deposits or with- 
drawals may be made by mail, and an account may be trans- 
ferred to any postal savings depository in the United States 
without cost or loss of interest. In spite of unquestioned 
security and the advantages offered, the postal savings system 
has never been a really popular agency for savings. Its draw- 
backs are the relatively low rate of interest as compared with 
that paid by other savings institutions and the common belief 
that there is too much red tape in connection with the system. 
This belief apparently grows out of the fact that a finger print 
record is taken of each depositor at the time of opening his 
account. The purpose of this is, of course, to obtain a means 
of absolute identification of each depositor and is for the de- 
positor’s own protection. Very likely the finger print record, 
together with the fact that the depository is an agency of the 
government, constitutes an element of fear, especially for 
many of foreign birth who distrust anything so closely con- 
nected with government. Above all, the chief obstacle to the 
use of postal savings is the lack of advertising which it has 
received. The system, although started in 1910, had deposits 
of only $179,905,000 in 1930. The multitude of bank failures 
has contributed much to its recent growth, deposits reaching 
$784,819,402 on June 30, 1932, representing an average for 
each of the 1,545,190 depositors of over $500 per person.* 
Bearing in mind the widespread distrust of banks and simi- 
lar savings institutions which has been of cumulative growth, 
what was more natural than the rise of a hoarding spirit? 
As abetting this spirit it might seem as if some evil genius 
had prompted the thought of banking holidays. A local bank 
is in difficulty. The word is whispered about, and a run is 
started. Local authorities strive to save the bank in question, 
* Text of the Annual Report of the Comptroller of Currency, 1932, pp. 120-121. 
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and a banking holiday is declared. The depositors’ distrust 
is extended to all banks and similar financial institutions in the 
community, each depositor thinking that it is his own bank 
which is on the brink of collapse. When the holiday is over, 
withdrawals are stimulated, and hoarding increases. When 
one or two large city banks are affected and a governor turns 
to this devilish invention, the bank holiday, for the entire state, 
business is paralyzed; withdrawals of funds from neighboring 
states or even distant money centers are necessitated, and 
other states turn to the same weapon in self-defense. A nation 
wide panic is in full progress. Hoarding on a large scale be- 
comes the order of the day: it is the means adopted by a 
frightened and hysterical people to protect their savings. An 
old sock, a niche in the cellar or garret, the dresser drawer, or 
the kitchen cupboard is a safer place for savings than the 
bank! There is a mad rush to obtain physical possession of 
cash. “Wise” men lock up all the gold and gold certificates 
they can procure, and complete prostration of a great nation’s 
financial system is imminent. Such was the situation on March 
4 when President Roosevelt declared a national suspension of 
banking until the hysteria might pass over, and a careful ex- 
amination of banks be made to determine their soundness. 
Re-opening with state or Federal license, really a certification 
of soundness, a large measure of outward confidence was 
restored—but there has been no restoration of the billions of 
deposits lost through actual failures. The hoarding spirit has 
not been entirely dissipated. On every hand one hears the 
statement, “I’ll never again be caught without some money on 
hand,” indicative of the fact that hoarding of fair sized sums 
for some time to come will be a regular practice throughout the 
country. Furthermore, it is apt to increase in volume at the 
first suggestion of financial instability, whether founded on 
fact or not. 

What shall we do with our savings? Obviously, hoarding 
is not to be encouraged. Its destructive and baneful influence 
upon the credit structure of the nation and the resulting effect 
upon business and industry needs no comment. The banking 
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organization of the United States is virtually on trial. In- 
ternal readjustments to conform to good banking practice 
are now being made under the sting of public censure and the 
whip of governmental authority. But what about the future? 
Merely setting the banking house in order is not going to 
justify public confidence. That will be restored only through 
the enactment of thorough-going banking legislation which 
will produce the maximum security for funds entrusted to 
their care. Efforts in this direction have already been made 
with the adoption of the Banking Act of 1933 which creates 
a Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for the purpose of 
purchasing, holding, and liquidating the assets of national or 
state member banks, and of insuring the deposits of all banks 
entitled to the benefits of insurance. Such banks must sub- 
scribe for stock in the corporation equivalent to one-half of 
one per cent of their total deposit liabilities ; each of the twelve 
regional Federal reserve banks must subscribe to stock equal 
to one-half of its surplus as of January 1, 1933, while the 
Federal government contributes $150,000,000 for capital stock 
of the corporation. In normal times this insurance feature 
should prove of great value, but there is a question as to 
whether insurance of deposits can be maintained after a long 
period of economic maladjustment such as we have recently 
witnessed. A wider use of postal savings is quite certain to 
occur, especially if efforts are made to focus public attention 
upon this medium for savings. Adequate regulation of secu- 
rities issues is a problem which Congress has attempted to meet 
through the new Securities Act of 1933 which requires the 
registration with the Federal Trade Commission of all new 
securities offered to the public with full and complete data as 
to the nature and purpose of the issue, the names of the issuing 
firm, the promoters or underwriters, and other pertinent facts 
to prevent fraud. 

So far our discussion has centered around the voluntary 
saver whose economic position and habits of thrift were such 
that he could actually set aside a reserve from his earnings in 
favorable times. There is, however, a large mass of people in 
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the middle and lower income groups who find it next to im- 
possible to save. Some people spend as fast as they earn in 
order “to keep up with the Joneses’; others, even with the 
exercise of great prudence, find it impossible to save more 
than a mere pittance as a result of their efforts to maintain 
a fair American standard of living, to send their children to 
school, and to provide for the ordinary risks or emergencies 
arising in the average home; others seem to lack all sense of 
foresight and are characterized by improvidence. For these 
groups there is needed some system of enforced savings, which 
may be promoted under the guise of various forms of social 
insurance. Health insurance with compulsory contributions 
from all employees, and voluntary membership for all others is 
a development which we may expect to see in the not distant 
future. Old age insurance is another step which we may like- 
wise expect. Both provide for compulsory savings dedicated 
to specific purposes, and as state projects such savings natur- 
ally will be administrated by the state, or placed under exact- 
ing governmental control. 

At present the greatest strides toward compulsory sav- 
ings have been made in unemployment insurance. Here the 
employer and the worker and frequently the government con- 
tribute to a fund from which unemployment benefits are 
drawn. This is the usual practice in Europe. In the United 
States the trend is toward employers’ reserves, the employer 
being required to set aside a small percentage of his payroll in 
a special fund administered by the state. From this fund un- 
employment benefits are paid to eligible employees of a given 
employer whenever thrown out of work through no fault of 
their own. Perhaps it would be difficult to speak of compul- 
sory savings in this instance unless it could be demonstrated 
that the amount of the contribution for each employee had 
been shifted to the employee through discounting his wages. 
More likely the contributions represent a cost of production 
borne by the employer, and passed on to the consumer when- 
ever possible. Wisconsin at present is the only state with an 
employers’ unemployment reserves law, but many similar bills 
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are pending in the legislatures of a number of states. A 
“model” unemployment reserves, savings, and compensation 
law has recently been submitted to the governors of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and to the Secretary of Labor for the District of Columbia and 
for all Federal employees irrespective of their place of work. 
This proposed act definitely incorporates the idea of enforced 
savings for unemployment or other emergencies. Thus the 
employer is required to contribute two per cent of his monthly 
payroll to an unemployment reserve fund from which eligible 
employees of a given employer may be compensated under 
conditions similar to those found in the Wisconsin law. But 
in addition, this plan requires the compulsory contribution of 
one and one-half per cent of each employee’s wages or salary 
which is credited to his account in the employees’ saving fund. 
In event of unemployment, the employee first draws from his 
employer’s reserve, and only when his rights to benefits from 
that source are exhausted and actual need is shown can his 
own savings fund be tapped. If he is fortunate enough to 
suffer little or no unemployment, his compulsory savings ac- 
cumulate, and are made available to him at the age of sixty in 
the form of monthly old age payments until used up, or he may 
elect to leave his savings intact to go to his dependents or heirs 
at his death. Self employed persons may become voluntary 
contributors, and as such they are eligible to the same benefits 
as employees from the employees’ saving fund. 
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EOPLE do not meet a depression such as we are still 

struggling with as David met Goliath; it is more like a 
ship meeting a hurricane. There is no one thing to be done 
that will clear the situation at once. Nevertheless we do—or 
should do—all we can. The fifteen million unemployed in the 
United States (now fortunately a little reduced in numbers) 
met it in three principal ways, all woefully insufficient: 
(1) by incredible patience and fortitude, (2) by organizing to 
exert political and social pressure (economic pressure was 
then impossible), and (3) by organizing for mutual economic 
aid. The first was universal, the second and third were rather 
sporadic. About two hundred labor and materials exchanges 
were formed, and probably six hundred associations of the 
unemployed for exerting pressure. In the South both forms 
of association are much less numerous than elsewhere. Most 
cities of twenty thousand or more have had their associations 
of the unemployed, a good many have even had strikes of the 
unemployed; but apparently in the southeastern states only 
Durham and Richmond have had fully developed labor and 
materials exchanges, and the one in Richmond seems largely 
to have been controlled by the chamber of commerce. 

No one would suggest that the Durham Labor and Mate- 
rials Exchange either shortened or greatly alleviated the de- 
pression in Durham, though a Federal investigator is reported 
to have called it almost the only constructive effort in Durham 
to do so. Its significance as a small chapter in one com- 
munity’s depression-history is hardly sufficient to justify more 
than a local article about it. A picture of its activities, how- 
ever, may be of interest as affording a basis for judging the 
amount of constructive and codrdinating ability that may be 
expected of average uneducated working-class people. If such 
people are ever to have a larger share in regulating the condi- 
tions under which they live, either by virtue of the numerous 
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labor unions now springing up all over the country or by 
virtue of the revolution some observers think might follow a 
collapse of the N. R. A., it might be interesting to see how one 
of their own organizations functions. 

Formation. The Durham Labor and Materials Exchange 
was formed February 3, 1933, with a membership of fifty. It 
was the result of a plan drawn up by the present writer on the 
request of some of the leaders of the unemployed, and ap- 
proved first by the Durham County Relief Committee and 
then by a mass meeting of the unemployed. The Relief Com- 
mittee stipulated that the founder should remain in control 
until the organization became thoroughly self-functioning. 
The founder stipulated that there should be complete inde- 
pendence of outside control by city or county authorities, the 
Relief Board, and the local council of the unemployed. Both 
stipulations were accepted. On February 6 an office was 
opened in one small room in the Old City Market, staffed by 
two clerks, an “outside” man, and the founder, all without 
salary, and all, except the founder, from the unemployed. 

Expansion. Within a week or two it was necessary to 
add another clerk for keeping records, an outside man for 
handling eviction cases, an outside man to solicit for emer- 
gency charity cases, and a truck driver. A few weeks later, 
two clerks were added to handle the clothing department, 
which expanded rapidly as the result of the action of the 
Community Relief in turning over a stock of clothes collected 
in a drive by the Woman’s Club. By May the membership 
had expanded to about one thousand. On the evacuation of 
the Old Market Building by the Community Relief the L. & 
M. Exchange took over, renovated, and occupied the whole 
north end of the building, equipping the central lobby as a 
reading-room and game-room for the unemployed. 

Contraction. The existence of any such organization de- 
pends upon a high degree of flexibility. Flexibility is com- 
pelled by the fact that workers are untrained to the work re- 
quired and are constantly changing, and that the organization 
is without financial resources and must accommodate itself 
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quickly to changes in its economic environment as well as to 
changes in the policy of local relief organizations which have 
financial stability. A recent survey in the Survey-Graphic of 
a number of such exchanges points out that their successful 
operation requires more business ability and particularly 
adaptability than an ordinary commercial enterprise. The ex- 
pansion of the L. & M. Exchange, therefore, has been accom- 
panied by certain necessary contractions. Early in the spring 
it undertook a home-gardening campaign... Vacant lots were 
secured for cultivation, a number of agricultural implements 
were collected (through the friendly assistance of Professor 
Harvie Branscomb), gardeners were enrolled, and two expe- 
rienced gardeners were secured as overseers. But when the 
State relief authorities began a state-wide campaign of the 
same nature the L. & M. retired and turned over its data to 
the local Community Relief. For about two weeks in April 
the L. & M. ran a one-room wood-working shop, but when the 
skilled carpenter and cabinet maker on whom it depended was 
employed by a local cotton mill the shop was abandoned. In 
May a “hosiery mill” was established. An electric sewing 
machine was loaned by the Durham Hosiery Mills, and two 
or three unemployed hosiery workers were engaged on a part- 
time basis in completing “thirds” which were bought from 
hosiery mills in Durham and Burlington. The dyeing was 
done by an outside establishment. This business promised 
well, but had to be abandoned because the manager secured 
regular employment in a cotton mill and because the growth 
of industrial reémployment made it increasingly difficult to 
secure competent operators for the machine. A housing 
scheme by which a local insurance company was to provide a 
number of vacant houses to be colonized by carpenters, 
masons, and other construction workers on a rental basis of 
“labor hours” was abandoned before the negotiations were 
completed, mainly because an up-turn in the general economic 
situation gave the company grounds for hoping to rent its 
houses on the usual basis. 

The clothing department has been a series of contractions 
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and expansions. In the winter, following the first clothing 
“drive,” it occupied most of the time of two clerks for about 
two months, but with the dwindling of the stock, the suc- 
cessive distributions of Red Cross clothing, and the coming of 
summer with its reduced necessities for clothing the depart- 
ment became only an incidental activity. It has recently ex- 
panded slightly as the result of a new collection of clothing. 

The most puzzling contraction has been in the work con- 
nected with evictions. Throughout February and March the 
condition of the destitute in Durham was far more desperate 
than could be realized by anyone except the few people who 
were directly in contact with them. Since the relief stipend 
was in many cases actually less than the rent there was an 
epidemic of evictions. For two months these cases occupied 
almost the entire time of one member of the L. & M. organiza- 
tion. In one month over fifty cases were handled. In some 
cases evictions were prevented or postponed by supplying 
labor in lieu of rent money; in others, persuasion was suffi- 
cient. These cases suddenly decreased in April and have since 
been only occasional, so that they no longer require a separate 
department. 

The most recent contraction has been due to the action of 
the City Council in setting up a market in part of the space 
formerly occupied by the Exchange. This has made neces- 
sary the discontinuance of the game room and the restriction 
of library space. Several trivial and temporary contractions 
have been necessitated by the fact that part of the Exchange’s 
labor was furnished by the Community Relief on an ex- 
change-of-labor basis. On three occasions work has been 
suddenly disarranged by the suspension of a “work-ticket,” 
for reasons outside of the agreement, but new workers have 
eventually been supplied. 

These contractions do not represent shrinkage so much as 
fluctuation. They are here detailed primarily to give a picture 
of the real workings of such an organization and of the 
elasticity with which it must function. 

Capital, Resources, and Income. The Exchange was given 
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$50.00 by the Relief Committee to complete its original set-up. 
This sum was left untouched until June, when about thirty 
dollars was used to license and set up two barber shops. Since 
this money will shortly be returned, the Exchange may be said 
to have functioned without any capital except the labor of its 
members. Each member on joining promised two hours of 
labor, but in most cases this labor has been unclaimed. Several 
thousand hours of labor are due the association, principally as 
a result of the policy of requiring that all clothes distributed 
be paid for by signing a “labor check,” which is a promise to 
pay so many hours of labor within twenty-four hours of de- 
mand. Most of these hours the L. and M. regards as uncol- 
lectible, but probably no more so than the average doctor’s 
professional accounts. 

The Exchange owns a typewriter, two sewing machines, 
a lawn mower, two trucks, sufficient office equipment for two 
rooms, a small stock of garments, part of the equipment of 
two barber shops (the rest being rented), several magazine 
and newspaper subscriptions, about three hundred books, and 
a number of chairs, tables, and settees beyond its office equip- 
ment. All these were acquired by gift, purchase, or exchange 
of labor, without original capital. 

Originally there was no income. Very soon, however, an 
arrangement was made with the Community Relief by which 
several of the staff who were on the work-relief program 
should put in their required work with the L. & M. instead 
of some other “project,” the Community Relief receiv- 
ing the right to call on the L. & M. for miscellaneous labor to 
the same amount. Such of these workers as held work-tickets 
for only two or three days contributed the rest of their time 
to the L. & M. Two or three of the force who were either 
unwilling or unable to secure work-tickets contributed their 
labor until the L. & M. was in a position to pay them. Grad- 
ually the Exchange became able to supplement the pay of the 
partly-paid and to pay the previously-unpaid, partly in clothes, 
partly in food procured through barter, and partly in money 
secured as commissions through the odd-job department. The 
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weekly payroll at its highest was about fifty dollars from the 
Community Relief and about twenty dollars from the L. and 
M. This included a janitor and a typist who were not strictly 
indispensable but who were supplied temporarily by the Com- 
munity Relief to find work for them. It also included five 
dollars a week paid by the Exchange to barbers who are now 
on a commission basis. 

Present Set-up. The necessary flexibility of a Labor and 
Materials Exchange makes it impossible to operate under a 
rigid set-up. For the first week there was no organization at 
all. Work was handled as it came in, by whoever was disen- 
gaged at the time. At the end of one week it was possible to 
gauge both the ability of the staff and the nature of the 
business sufficiently to departmentalize the work. Thereafter 
the set-up fluctuated somewhat as the result of fluctuations in 
personnel and conditions. 

At present the set-up consists of a manager, a booking- 
clerk, two barbers, two outside contact men, a sewing-room 
and barter-booth operator, and a truck-driver who is a part of 
the office force when not driving. The original director con- 
tinues in general charge, but is now able to limit his super- 
vision to problems of general policy, internal harmony, and 
occasional emergencies, requiring only a small part of the time 
at first necessary. The unemployed of Durham were given an 
opportunity to nominate a Board of Directors, but because of 
their failure to do so the office force functions in that capacity. 
A plan to incorporate under the laws of North Carolina has 
been formulated but is in abeyance, on account of the lack of 
the small amount of money needed to cover the fees. 

The manager receives five dollars a week from cash in- 
come, plus an equal share of whatever food is obtained by 
barter. His function is to receive and disburse money, codr- 
dinate the general activities, use whatever manual skill he 
possesses for the benefit of the Exchange, and use his imag- 
ination constantly both to help solve the various problems that 
must be met and to discover new ways of making the Ex- 
change effective. 
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The booking clerk handles all telephone and personal in- 
quiries, and either attends to them herself or refers them to 
the proper person. She types the notices for the bulletin 
boards, receives payments and renders a daily account to the 
Manager, preserves the records, and keeps a double card- 
catalogue in which all members are listed both according to 
name and the various skills they possess. She also helps keep 
the reading room in order and checks out books to borrowers. 
She receives five dollars a week from the Community Relief. 

The truck-driver has charge of all work of transportation 
and of keeping the trucks in good order. When not on truck 
duty he helps the hooking clerk or the outside contact man. 
He receives $7.50 a week through the Community Relief. The 
outside contact man receives $7.50 a week through the Com- 
munity Relief and is responsible for finding men to whom 
jobs are assigned, finding new jobs and opportunities of every 
sort, and estimating small construction jobs. Painting jobs 
are estimated by the head of the painting crew. The head of 
the sewing department is also conductor of a weekly barter 
counter at the County Woman’s Exchange and temporary 
custodian of the garment store. She is a half-time worker 
except for full-time on Saturday, and receives $3.50 weekly 
from cash receipts, plus a carfare allowance and her equal 
share of the food obtained by barter. Further activities and 
responsibilities of the force will appear under the discussion 
of their various departments. . 

Clothing Department. The stock of clothes and shoes is 
supplied by individual contribution, by occasional clothing 
drives, and by labor-check purchases from merchants who are 
over-stocked or who have shelf-worn stock or sales-re- 
mainders that can no longer be sold as first-class merchandise. 
Local laundries and dry-cleaners cooperate by cleaning these 
goods free of charge. The goods are then sorted according to 
size and quality. The best goods are set aside for barter and 
constitute the main stock of the barter-counter. Part of the 
remainder is offered for cash at a weekly “rummage sale” in 
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front of one of the local tobacco factories. The great bulk of 
the goods is given to the needy unemployed, who sign labor 
checks for what they receive. Most of the clothing dispensed 
in this way is on orders from Community Relief investigators 
who can assure themselves of the genuineness of the need. 
Some garments, however, are given on the judgment of the 
L. and M. alone. During March and April about two thousand 
garments were dispensed by the Exchange. Clothing is occa- 
sionally used by the Exchange in direct barter for services. 
Since clothing and labor are the principal barter commodities, 
a constant supply of clothing is necessary for the prosperity 
of the Exchange. 

Barter. Barter conducted by the Exchange is of three 
kinds. The Exchange will barter anything in stock as whole 
or part payment for any needed service or material. This type 
of barter is miscellaneous and sporadic, but highly useful on 
occasion. A barter-booth is conducted at the County Woman’s 
Exchange every Saturday morning in which clothes, hand- 
made baskets, and occasional odds and ends are exchanged for 
food. Theoretically this barter should be capable of supply- 
ing many of the food-needs of the membership, but practically 
it is limited to supplementing the pay of the office force. This 
is due to two facts: most of the food offered is perishable and 
no storage facilities are available, and the goods to be bartered 
for food are extremely limited. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to enlarge the barter stock by securing hand-made rugs 
from a mountain community in exchange for clothes. The 
product of the “hosiery mill,” while it lasted, was quite useful 
for barter purposes. 

The third type of barter is that in which the Exchange is 
merely a go-between, deriving no direct profit. Two bulletin 
boards are maintained, one at the Exchange and one at the 
County Court House. Members are encouraged to post no- 
tices on these boards of all wants and offerings. A con- 
siderable number of odd and profitable trades has been pro- 
moted in this way, but precise records are impossible, because 
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once the principals are brought into contact they deal direct, 
and almost never notify the Exchange of the result.’ 

Employment Department. The Federal Employment 
Office in Durham, with its greater resources, prestige, and 
records, functioned more fully than the L. and M. Exchange 
as a provider of regular employment. It also had an advan- 
tage in the fact that the L. and M., for its own support (and 
also on the suggestion of some of the workers themselves) 
was obliged to charge a small percentage on all pay jobs. 

The Exchange has placed a number of its members in 
regular employment—about fifty cooks, for example—but its 
main employment activity has been in searching out odd jobs. 
Advertising space donated by local papers is used mainly to 
stimulate citizens to think of odd-jobs. A specimen advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the Morning Herald on May 22, runs 
as follows: 

ONE FAMILY ALONE RE- 
ceived and paid for the following services from the Labor and Materials 
Exchange ; yard work, masonry work, clothing repair, new socks from 
our hosiery manufacture, interior house walls and woodwork repainted, 
screen doors repaired, stuck house doors and table drawers loosened, 
dented auto body straightened, tire puncture repaired, curtains sewed, 
clothing repaired. Prices were on the whole less than would have been 
otherwise, though the Exchange never cuts below standard labor rates. 
The unemployed got every penny of the price, and didn’t take it in 
charity. We have 70 different skills enrolled, and this family has used 
about a fourth of them. How many have you used? Help us, help 


yourselves, help repeal unemployment! Labor and Materials Exchange. 
Telephone F-8811. 


Circulars were printed and distributed listing a number of 
odd-jobs and calling attention to the seventy different kinds of 
skill enrolled in the membership. The whole office force was 


+A specimen barter bulletin from about three hundred bulletins that have been 
posted reads: “9, Exchange For Labor: Will exchange overcoat for plowing 
garden.” Further data was supplied on inquiry about no. 9. 

Items offered for barter in other bulletins are: shoes and hat (for yard work), 
men’s clothes (for fertilizer), show case (for pigs), oil stove (for labor), furni- 
ture (for furniture repair), mule (for labor or farm produce), tree (for cutting 
and moving it), stove (for groceries), lodging (for cleaning windows and rugs in 
hotel), trousers (for shirts), clothes (for housekeeping), shoes (for sawing 
wood), day-bed (for bureau), clothes (for ironing), milk and butter (for labor), 
horse, refrigerator, chairs, etc., for general barter. 
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supposed to be constantly on the lookout for jobs or for oppor- 
tunities to create jobs. Two men spend most of their time 
hunting jobs, estimating them, and supplying the proper man 
for the job. The result, like all the Exchange’s results, has 
been highly fluctuating. For a while, odd-job returns ran 
high, with a crew of painters repainting most of the county 
schools. Seven weeks after beginning operations a check-up 
showed that forty-nine different kinds of odd-jobs had been 
secured, ranging in length from one hour to three months. 
During a number of weeks there have been single days when 
not a single odd job was secured. On some of the jobs com- 
missions were never turned in (only one of the fifty cooks 
paid up) so that receipts do not offer a true index of the 
service performed. Without actually averaging the record, 
receipts may be estimated as averaging about eight dollars a 
week since the Exchange has been in operation. Since this 
represents ten per cent on all jobs where the commission was 
paid, the Exchange may be estimated to have provided about 
$100.00 a week for the maintenance of the unemployed. The 
amount could have been doubled had the Exchange not clung 
to its principle of refusing to supply labor at less than prevail- 
ing rates. On the very day on which this sentence is being 
written the “outside man” secured six bricklayers for a local 
contractor and then advised them not to take the work when 
offered less than the regular rate. On the same principle jobs 
have been declined from college professors, store owners, 
householders, and even a church. According to the principles 
of the Exchange, a public service has been performed in help- 
ing maintain a living wage, even at the cost of curtailing the 
income of the Exchange. 

The success of the Employment Department has been a 
vital necessity to the Exchange, since it has been the source of 
practically all cash income. While its success has been suf- 
ficient to keep the Exchange alive without subsidy from public 
funds, it could and should have been twice as great. Obstacles 
have been a certain amount of jealousy and suspicion among 
small established businesses who mistook the organization for 
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a cut-rate competitor, the indifference of some of the unem- 
ployed themselves (many came to ask for work for themselves, 
but none to report possibilities of work for another), and the 
failure of the general public to realize the straits of the un- 
employed or the possibilities and even desirability of using the 
Exchange. 

Transportation Department. This department has been 
confined mainly to the moving of unemployed families. Most 
of its jobs have been undertaken on the request of the Com- 
munity Relief, which pays for gas and oil consumed in this 
service. Whenever a family is moved that seems able to pay, 
a charge of seventy-five cents is made. One family was 
moved twenty miles without pay; another eight. Occasionally 
odd jobs of transportation are accepted, but the Exchange’s 
policy of avoiding competition with established business 
severely limits this activity. On the whole, the Exchange’s 
profit from this department has been negligible, if any. The 
community’s profit is evident, since every unemployed family 
that is moved represents a saving of from one half to two 
thirds of the ordinary cost of moving. The weekly gas and 
oil bill averages about ten dollars. 

The moving is accomplished in two antiquated school 
buses, purchased from the county schools and converted into 
trucks. 

Sewing Department. The Exchange maintains two sew- 
ing machines, one for occasional sewing jobs and one for the 
use of the unemployed who do their own sewing. The latter 
has been seldom used; the former has been the means of com- 
pleting a moderate number of small jobs. Sewing jobs too 
extensive for one machine or requiring particular skill have 
been handled through the Red Cross Sewing Circle. 

Shoe Service. In May the Exchange planned to institute 
an electric shoe shop for the service of the unemployed, but 
found its resources too limited. When it was on the verge of 
setting up a cobbler instead, a local machine-shop operator 
appeared and offered to do machine repair work for the un- 
employed, through the Exchange, at half-price. The offer was 
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accepted in order to avoid competition, but only a small num- 
ber of shoes has been repaired under this arrangement. The 
service requires that the shoes be left with the Exchange one 
day and returned the next, and the unemployed do not own a 
second pair of shoes. It will be necessary to substitute for 
this service a cobbler who works while his customer waits in 
the shop. 

Barber Service. Two barbers, one for white and one for 
colored, have recently been set up in shops adjoining the main 
office. They have not yet attracted much trade. For two 
weeks they were paid $5.00 each week and the receipts were 
kept by the Exchange. This resulted in a loss that the Ex- 
change could not afford, and they now operate on a basis of 
seventy-five per cent of receipts. The Exchange’s receipts 
from them average at present about a dollar a week each. In 
order that these men might earn enough to live, the Exchange 
has had to revoke temporarily its original rule that only the 
unemployed should be served by them at the reduced rate 
offered. This has entailed some criticism from regularly em- 
ployed barbers who resent the competition. As soon as the 
L. & M. is financially able it intends to put these barbers on 
salary and have them serve the unemployed only. If the 
Community Relief or any other organization drawing public 
funds would provide the salary, this would be done at once 
and the unemployed would be served free. 

Reading Room and Recreation Room. This service, estab- 
lished and paid for out of a small surplus accumulated in the 
early months of operations, was the L. & M.’s pet charity. 
Magazines and books were collected and made available for 
reading, chairs and tables were begged, bought, and borrowed 
—but not stolen, except for several chairs stolen from the 
L. and M.—and on the suggestion of the City Manager and 
the district relief supervisor, playing cards were collected and 
made available. The reading material was used moderately, 
but not so much as had been expected. The cards were used 
extensively. At any given time at least ten or twenty people 
were either reading or playing. There was never the slightest 
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disorder. Criticism soon arose that the card players were 
regular loafers who preferred cards to work. This was true 
of most of them. It is perhaps true of most card-players (and 
non-card players) everywhere, employed or unemployed, in- 
cluding some of the critics. A circumstance unknown to the 
critics—that the card-players often walked off with the cards 
—reconciled the Exchange to abolishing the card-playing 
when space was restricted. 

The reading room still functions. Adventure stories and 
picture-books are most popular. In accord with its published 
principle of excluding nothing not actually treasonable or in- 
decent, the reading room contains the bulletins of the League 
for Industrial Democracy and such “radical” periodicals as 
The New Era, American Guardian, and Labor Action which 
are not found in other public libraries in Durham. The Ex- 
change is not a propaganda organization and recommends no 
particular reading; it makes no discriminations between these 
publications and Adventure, Saturday Evening Post, or 
various church papers. 

Services of Advice. Many of the unemployed, through 
tactlessness, misunderstanding, or real or fancied discrimina- 
tion, are (or think they are) “in bad” with the Community 
Relief, on whom their very livelihood depends. They often 
come to the L. and M. for advice on this or some other matter. 
Many cases of this sort have been rectified by friendly codp- 
eration between the L. and M. and the Community Relief. 

Medical examinations have been provided through the 
codperation of the L. and M. and the Duke University Hos- 
pital. Ina number of cases prior to the hospital’s being made 
eligible to relief funds further hospital attention was ob- 
tained. After relief funds were provided, the hospital nat- 
urally accepted cases only from the Community Relief, which 
controlled the funds. 

People who are economically prostrate and cannot afford 
lawyers are favorite subjects for illegal exploitation. Some- 
times it is a grasping landlord, sometimes a money-lender, a 
commission salesman, real estate agent, or almost any other 
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brand of humanity. Often an ignorant unfortunate thinks 
he is legally right when he is merely morally right—or wrong. 
A considerable number of such people come to the L. and M. 
for advice and are placed in immediate contact with the Duke 
University Legal Aid Clinic, which gives every case careful 
attention. 

Weekly Budget. The present average weekly budget of 
the Labor and Materials Exchange may be estimated pretty 
closely as follows: 








Receipts Disbursements 
From barter ....... $ 3.00 infood Barter receipts ....$ 3.00in food 
Rummage sale..... 1.00 Salaries from cash.. 8.00 
OO eee 2.00 Gas and oil........ 11.00 
GRE Be caceneses 8.00 UU ere 1.00 
Refund, gas & oil... 10.00 Incidentals ....... 1.00 
Total . .$21.00 plus $3.00 in food Bes o0cvcenken $21.00 


Salaries paid by Community Relief Exchange on Exchange of Labor 
Basis—$20.00. 


Principles. The principles on which the L. and M. has 
consistently operated have been six: (1) to build up credit 
by fulfilling all its obligations; (2) to serve the unemployed 
in every way possible and keep itself adaptable; (3) to em- 
phasize self-help rather than charity; (4) to resist the tend- 
ency to lower wages; (5) to avoid entangling alliances and 
competition; and (6) to promote in every way possible codp- 
eration among the unemployed and between the unemployed 
and the employed. 

Its greatest opportunity, and its greatest failure, has been 
in the last. It came into existence with a “labor check” in- 
vented to take care of almost all conceivable exchanges of 
labor and material among people who did not possess money. 
Failure to develop such a device has been a handicap to most 
similar exchanges; failure to use it extensively has been the 
greatest handicap of the present one.? This failure has been 


? This statement is of course only relative to the possibilities. Specimen ex- 
changes of labor either for labor or materials have been: hair-cuts for sign-paint- 
ing, day labor for house-rent, shoe-repair for carpentering, carpentering for 
clothing, electrical work for clothing, plumbing for house-rent, etc. The most 
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due partly to the ignorance and conservatism of most of its 
members and partly to miscalculation. People who own only 
the clothes on their backs, the furniture in their homes (if the 
installments are paid), and a Community Relief work-card 
cannot use each other’s labor very extensively. They can codp- 
erate to some extent toward a common end if they can be made 
to see it. Too many of them have seen the L. and M. only as 
another charity institution to be exploited for purely selfish 
motives. In this respect they have been no worse, after all, 
than some industrialists and bankers. Partly through insuf- 
ficient avenues of approach and partly through the invincible 
indifference of the general public, the L. and M. has also 
failed to convince the more prosperous citizens of the advis- 
ability of codperating with it to help the unemployed. To this 
statement there are individual exceptions. One woman paid 
the entire salary of one member of the office force for over 
four months, the city contributed quarters, the telephone com- 
pany a phone, and other helps have been specified elsewhere. 
The local newspapers have donated advertising space and 
generous publicity.® 

The phenomenon of a whole major section of American 
citizens remaining blindly and selfishly aloof while a fifth of 
the population struggled desperately against actual starvation 
is one which the future historian will no doubt view with the 
appropriate incredulous scorn. The very facts that the L. and 
M. could not have existed without the codperation of more 


extensive exchange was that previously referred to with the Community Relief, 
which has claimed only a small fraction of the labor owed it. 
The “labor check” reads as follows: 
“Let’s Help Ourselves—Labor Is As Good As Money” 

LABOR CHECK 

DURHAM, N. C., So 
WITHIN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS AFTER DEMAND, I PROMISE TO 

LABOR EXCHANGE 





PAY TO THE 





figures 
HOURS FOR LABOR. 





spell 
Signed 





* E.g., the Morning Herald, Jan. 22, Feb. 3, 12, 19, 21; March 5, 24; May 13, 14, 
25, 28, etc., including several special Sunday articles by “One of the Unemployed.” 
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prosperous fellow-citizens and that it did exist and prosper 
are in themselves some mitigation of the charge as applied to 
the citizens of Durham. Probably as many as three hundred 
of these citizens did codperate in one detail or another—a 
guess based partly upon the fact that after seven weeks of 
operation a partial list of donors showed about fifty names. 
By and large, however, the statement that the general public 
remained apathetic still holds true. 

On account of an untrained and often distracted office 
force complete and reliable records are not available through 
which the results of the L. and M. can be tabulated. Through 
this survey figures have been conservative rather than opti- 
mistic. If such a tabulation could be made, however, an effi- 
ciency expert would undoubtedly be disappointed in it. So 
much labor for such slight results, he would exclaim. Yet the 
labor, except for that of the Director, would otherwise have 
been no labor at all with no results. For the executive staff 
the results have been a living, at better than regular relief 
rates, for from six to eight families, plus a continuous expe- 
rience in overcoming difficulties instead of hopelessly yielding 
to them. For the unemployed in general it has been an oppor- 
tunity to obtain advice and comfort, occasional odd-jobs, and 
two or three economies that would not otherwise have been 
available. For the Community Relief it has been a useful 
auxiliary. For the housekeeper it has been an employment 
agency that charged him no fee, and for the tax-payer it has 
been a social and economic aid and stabilizer that cost him 
not a penny in taxes. There are more things in heaven and 
earth—including both moral and physical benefits—than 
efficiency. 

The tale is of course far from complete with a mere indi- 
cation of how such an organization functions and how it has 
served its community. Out of the picture, so far, has been the 
amount of sheer relief work accomplished during the dark 
months of February and March, when the tide of human 
misery in Durham completely overflowed the Community Re- 
lief. The L. and M. was set up to replace charity as far as 
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possible with codperation and self-help; nevertheless its time 
during the first month was about half taken up with overflow 
relief cases. People who could not await their day or hour 
in the long relief lines thronged the office of the L. and M. 
Coal and wood were solicited from friendly fuel dealers and 
immediately distributed. Weekly collections of stale loaves 
from the bakeries and odds and ends of meat from butcher 
shops helped stave off starvation in many homes until the 
Community Relief could get round to their cases. Many notes 
were written describing individual emergencies—a barefooted 
girl in freezing weather, a sick man without medicine, a 
woman confined to the house for lack of clothes, etc.—and 
shopped about by “outside men” who generally returned with 
the needed articles. A small “loan” fund built up mainly by 
unsolicited contributions to the director was used and rapidly 
dissipated. During this period, and for pure relief work, the 
codperation of business men was at its height. One business 
man who first came to the office in something of a huff because 
the eviction officer had “got him wrong” returned later with 
a dozen shirts and again with a sack of potatoes. The relief 
work of the L. and M. waned to its present minor proportions 
when the Community Relief, reorganized and more adequately 
financed, got the situation better in hand, when spring reduced 
the urgency of clothing and fuel needs and when the bakers 
and butchers found more profitable or convenient ways of 
handling their surplus and ceased to cooperate. 

Another important factor is that of personnel. The ordi- 
nary business is staffed by workers trained to the work in 
hand. The Labor and Materials Exchange is staffed by 
workers entirely new to the work they are doing. Reviewing 
the whole past and present membership of the executive force 
we find their former economic status to have been respec- 
tively: a housewife and former cotton mill operative, three 
former store clerks, a former construction worker, a former 
tobacco salesman, two business school students of no previous 
experience, a former “stunt” actor, two truck drivers, a 
former hosiery mill operative, an unlicensed preacher, and two 
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barbers. They could not profit by the experience of similar 
exchanges developed in other parts of the country because 
data was not at first available and turned out later to be of 
little value because of radically different local conditions. 
Only the barbers and truck drivers were working in accus- 
tomed grooves, and these, of course, under very unusual con- 
ditions. Their strength is their desire to work and their 
faith in the organization. This feeling has prompted mem- 
bers of the staff to work for nothing and has prompted other 
members to contribute from their own meagre earnings to 
provide help for others who received nothing. During the 
time of greatest stress they were enthusiastic and indefati- 
gable, almost the only cheerful, confident people among Dur- 
ham’s nearly three thousand unemployed. Later, jealousies 
and suspicions developed among them which required an oc- 
casional “pep meeting” and almost revivalistic exhortations 
from the Director to eradicate—temporarily. 

With the growth and comparative prosperity of the Ex- 
change there developed a tendency to “let down” which re- 
quired occasional “jacking up” by the Director. Once they 
had become well-settled in their jobs, they became like any 
other office force except that they were inferior in efficiency 
to trained workers and superior in their interest in their work 
and sense of purpose. One of the office force served a jail 
sentence in a nearby town for inability to pay damages assessed 
two years earlier in an automobile case. Two or three cases of 
petty thievery occurred in the office itself. One or two mem- 
bers of the office force re-entered regular employment without 
squaring their accounts with the Exchange. 

Among the membership at large, perhaps ten per cent, at 
best, had a fairly adequate notion of the Exchange as a codp- 
erative affair rather than just another institution to be ex- 
ploited. Cases of imposition, dishonesty, and shirking arose 
occasionally. One man who had put up a really pitiful plea 
to be placed in charge of one of the trucks later embezzled 
clothing, borrowed money from the Director, got drunk, quit 
the job without notice, and was later suspected of stealing 
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spark plugs from the truck—all within a week’s time. Yet 
on the whole, including both the office force and the general 
membership, the basic character of the constituency can 
hardly be said to have been very greatly different from that 
of other social or economic classes with which the writer is 
acquainted. In fundamental decency and individual sympathy 
the membership has seemed superior ; in sustained and intel- 
ligent power of codperation, distinctly inferior to some other 
classes of citizenship. The latter point may be partly ex- 
plained by another difference, a really astonishing prevalence 
among the unemployed of mutual distrust and jealousy. 

The Labor and Materials Exchange was organized to get 
results rather than to prove a theory. From the first it was 
felt that one of the most valuable benefits would be an im- 
provement in the morale of a totally disheartened and des- 
perate section of the population. This result has certainly 
been achieved, in a small and perhaps temporary degree for 
most of the general membership, in a rather conspicuous de- 
gree for the small executive force of the organization. Every- 
thing that it has achieved in this sense and in the more material 
results previously described has been so much clear gain, at no 
real cost either to the general community or the membership. 
Whether or not its career proves any theory about the innate 
capacity of the unemployed laboring classes in general to man- 
age their own affairs intelligently is a matter on which judg- 
ment had much better be reserved until this individual case 
history can be integrated with those of about two hundred 
similar organizations that developed in other parts of the 
country. By the time this article appears the organization 
may have been disbanded or it may have entered a new phase 
under the support of a Federal government which has at 
length seen the wisdom of encouraging the efforts of the 
“relief classes” to relieve themselves.‘ 


*On August 26 the Labor and Materials Exchange suspended operations. The 
primary cause was that free quarters could not longer be obtained and payment 
of rent was impossible. Its barter and employment departments continue under 
private management. 

















BACK TO THE BACKWOODS 
MACK MILLER 


N AN afternoon in mid-September near the little village 

of Bahama, North Carolina, an old, dilapidated car 
turned abruptly off the country road and plowed its way into 
the deep woods. There was no one to see as it toiled up the 
deserted wagon trail now blocked in many places by fallen 
trees and completely overgrown with shrubs and undergrowth 
of all kinds. A hidden observer would no doubt have been 
very suspicious of such strange actions and would certainly 
have notified the sheriff to investigate the occupants of the 
car, but contrary to appearances they were not escaping from 
the clutches of the law. They were merely escaping from 
conventional civilization. To be sure, no official notice of 
banishment had been served against them, but society had used 
that more effective weapon so common in these distorted times 
— it had denied them the right to earn a livelihood. 

For all the millions of victims of this barbaric economic 
system, life recedes to lower and lower levels, and in many 
cases becomes merely a struggle to find the least degrading 
way of keeping body and soul together. It was this desire 
that prompted our little family to retreat into the woods. Of 
the many interesting and ingenious ways that have been de- 
vised by individuals for solving this elemental problem of 
existence, our solution at least has the merit of having reduced 
costs to about the lowest possible figure and of having taught 
us the secret of a contented life. 

The failure of our book shop not only left both my wife 
and me jobless; it also left us without funds, for all we had 
saved had been sacrificed in a vain struggle to avert the dis- 
aster. The loss to us was far more than the loss of a business 
and the loss of our savings, for we had nursed and cared for 
the book shop so tenderly and affectionately that it seemed 
more like our own child than like a soulless business. Our two 
children, Ruth and the book shop, were both six years old 
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when the sad loss came. No sooner had the shop closed than 
there was born bright hope of an attractive position, but un- 
fortunately the actual appointment had to be delayed several 
months. Since we had to live while I waited, I borrowed to 
the limit on my life insurance policies to take care of us until 
my work should begin. One morning we were horrified to 
read in the paper that our bank had closed its doors leaving us 
with exactly two dollars and ninety cents in the world. Hard 
on the heels of this news came information that the job I had 
been waiting for would not materialize. All efforts to find 
work met with inevitable failure. 

And then a kind, sympathetic friend who understood our 
temperaments made an interesting and novel suggestion. He 
owned a tract of woodland fifteen miles away on what is 
known as Ivy Mountain in the northern part of North Caro- 
lina, and he proposed that we go into this forest and fight a 
primitive battle for existence with our own bare hands. Since 
Zada and I both knew the charm of the quiet life and were of 
a very independent disposition, the idea appealed to us—cer- 
tainly much more than the prospect of becoming objects of 
charity or being dependent on our friends and relatives. We 
entered into the experiment boldly and enthusiastically, but 
not blindly. We could imagine full well the difficulties and 
hardships involved in such an adventure, but we considered it 
a dignified and decent way out of our predicament. As was 
to be expected some of our well-meaning friends were hor- 
rified when they learned of our daring feat and did all in their 
power to persuade us to leave our clean and respectable, 
although unconventional, life in the woods. They preferred 
to have us endure the unsanitary and degrading conditions of 
a life of poverty in the city and the humiliation of dependence 
upon charity. So completely do people become enslaved by 
our silly conventions that their minds are blind to a sense of 
real values. Because our way of life was strange and daring, 
they could see only the dangers and hardships greatly ex- 
aggerated, and were unable to see its obvious virtues. Because 
dependence upon charity is the usual lot of the unfortunate, 
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they were insensible to its obvious horrors. On the other 
hand many of our friends were philosophical enough to sense 
our situation and could understand our attitude toward the 
primitive life of freedom and independence. 

After selling a few of our things and realizing twenty 
dollars and a few odd cents, we loaded into our ramshackle car 
our old clothes, a few simple tools, blankets, spoons, knives, 
forks, tin cups, tin plates, and cooking utensils consisting of 
an iron skillet, empty lard pails, and coffee cans, and then 
headed for the unknown Ivy Mountain. On our way out of 
town we stopped at a grocery store and bought a little supply 
of food. Naturally we bought sparingly, for there was no 
telling how long we would have to make that twenty dollars 
last. We bought some flour, corn meal, fat back which we 
could use as a substitute for lard and meat, a half gallon of 
corn syrup as a substitute for sugar and as a spread, a package 
of postum instead of coffee on account of Ruth, and a dozen 
cans of milk for her. 

We arrived a little before dusk. While Zada and Ruth 
busied themselves with building the fire and preparing the 
supper, I cut pine boughs and arranged them on the ground 
for our beds. Before the meal was over night had closed 
down upon us and we crawled into our beds for the night— 
those lowly beds full of solid, such very solid, comfort for our 
weary bodies. And the lofty dome over us was magnificently 
beautiful with stars. 

The next morning we were up with the sun, for time was 
precious. It was already the middle of September and much 
had to be done before the winter winds began to blow. After 
a hurried breakfast of fat back, flap. jacks, and Karo the three 
of us set out to explore the woods and to select a site for our 
new home. We finally decided to build in the center of a dense 
thicket of young pines because the dense thicket would afford 
us seclusion and protection, it would help to shield us from 
the winter winds, and it would eliminate the danger from 
falling trees during storms. 

We chopped a tortuous path through the tangled branches 
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and briars to select the exact spot on which to build the shack. 
Our plan was to build a shelter about ten feet square, using 
four living trees for the corner posts. The pines were so 
thick that we never dreamed of any difficulty in finding four 
trees suitably placed for such a purpose, but they were not to 
be found. Something was always wrong. The trees were 
either too large, or too small, or too far apart, or too close 
together, or too crooked, but never too straight. And so we 
learned in a new way that nature has scant love for straight 
lines and right angles and no respect for man’s foolish notions 
of symmetry and beauty. The result was that we selected six 
trees instead of four, enclosing about two hundred square feet 
of space and forming a wildly irregular hexagon. This de- 
sign which nature dictated to us made a far more interesting 
and artistic house, but it increased greatly the difficulties of 
construction, especially for one who had never built anything 
before. For instance, we wanted a flat roof about eight feet 
from the ground with just enough slope to give the proper 
drainage, and it was not easy to know just where to cut the 
tops off the six trees to give the desired pitch, for the ground 
itself had a decided slope which had to be taken into con- 
sideration. There was no little danger that the roof might 
turn out to be dish shaped. 

The next job was to put up the rafters for the roof which 
required two strong, straight poles each fifteen feet long and 
several shorter ones. Zada, Ruth, and I went hunting in the 
big woods and after a while Zada’s keen eye discovered a 
beautiful straight tree which supplied the two long rafters. 
Moving these long, heavy poles through the thicket along the 
winding, twisty path was a laborious task, but getting them 
up and in position was both a difficult and a dangerous job. 
From the ground I lifted one end of the heavy pole to the top 
of one post. With a pole Zada tried to hold it on the post 
while I tried to carry the other end up a ladder to place it on 
top of the other post. This was a precarious undertaking and 
Zada was always careful to select a spot for a hasty retreat in 
case the pole rolled off, which it did many times before it was 
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fastened in place. I also had to see that the pole did not knock 
me off the ladder in its wild tumbles. After much toil and 
many failures the rafters were all nailed in place. 

I bought two rolls of flimsy composition roofing for a dol- 
lar a roll which, with the addition of sixty cents which I paid 
for nails, was the complete cost of our house. All other mate- 
rials we found in the woods and in dump heaps. Of course a 
flat surface was needed on which to lay the roofing, but since 
flat boards did not seem to grow in the woods we had to con- 
tinue to use round poles for sheeting. Zada and Ruth worked 
like Trojans searching the woods for straight poles for this 
purpose, but even the straightest poles fall very far short of 
making a flat surface. Ruth eagerly carried tools up the lad- 
der to me and was as much interested in the work as any of 
us and really did a great deal to help in this arduous task. 
After many days the roof was on and we were a proud family 
once more to have a roof over our heads even though the 
house, as yet, had no sides. 

During all these weeks we were sleeping on pine boughs 
under the open sky. When rain came the three of us crowded 
into our little car and got what rest we could in such cramped 
quarters. The nights were growing cold and in the mornings 
Ruth would say, “Oh-o-o, but it’s cold!” Then while Zada 
and I were dressing with chattering teeth, she would throw 
off her blankets, jump out of her pajamas and dance around 
naked saying, “But I don’t care. I’m tough.” And so we 
began calling her Tuffy. We were amazed all the way through 
at the splendid way she entered into the spirit of the adven- 
ture and made sport of the discomfort and the rough life to 
which she was unaccustomed. 

Our open air kitchen consisted of three rocks for seats, a 
little table made of pine poles, and a fire-place made by 
piling rocks in a semicircle. In an old junk pile we found an 
automobile steering-wheel which we placed on the fireplace 
and used as a skeleton lid. Hard labor and ravenous appetites 
enabled us to enjoy thoroughly our crude, simple fare. In 
every sense Zada’s labor was fully as strenuous as mine, for 
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she not only assisted me constantly in the building of the 
house, but prepared the meals too, which was really hard 
work, squatting on the ground, worrying with the smoky fire, 
and burning fingers on hot coffee cans. In rainy weather the 
job required the combined efforts of all of us. We had no 
kerosene, but Zada became a wizard at making a fire even 
though the woods were drenched. Many a time we cooked 
and ate with rain falling into our food. Every drop of water 
we used had to be carried about a quarter of a mile up a rocky 
slope so steep that the uninitiated had difficulty negotiating it 
by using both hands and feet. Even our laundry was an irk- 
some problem not only because of the hard work, but because 
it delayed work on our house, for we were running a race with 
approaching winter, the thought of which was never far from 
our minds. Instead of carrying so much water to the house 
we preferred to carry our soiled clothes to a brook near the 
river. There we found a secluded depression in the brook 
which I named Venus’ bath tub. Here we bathed daily in the 
chilly water of the spring-fed brook until the middle of No- 
vember. The weather grew cold gradually and we actually 
learned to enjoy the shock of the cold air and water to our 
naked bodies. 

Now that we had a roof sticking up in the air we moved 
our beds underneath it, thinking we could live through mod- 
erate rains there, since it was decidedly uncomfortable trying 
to sleep in the car. We began at once dragging in more poles 
and nailing them vertically for the siding. This seemed an 
endless task, for we had to find them in the big woods, get 
them to the house, fit each to its particular place, notch them, 
and nail them in position. Nevertheless, we worked cheerfully 
for each pole nailed meant that we had a little more protection 
from wind and rain. I carried poles until my shoulder began 
to grow lame, after which I made a rope harness by which I 
could drag three or four poles at once. 

It took two whole days to make and hang the door. It, of 
course, was also made of poles and was a ponderous affair 
almost too heavy for me to handle alone. I contrived wooden 
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hinges for it which groaned horribly whenever the door was 
moved. Really it scarcely deserved the dignity of being called 
a door. It resembled a gate so much that it was two or three 
days before we could train ourselves to refer to it as a door. 
Invariably we would start to say “gate” and then in embar- 
rassment would hurriedly correct ourselves to “door.” Three 
holes which had been left for windows we covered with heavy 
oiled paper which let in but a feeble light. One short side of the 
shack had been left open for the building of the stone fireplace 
and chimney. Several days were spent in moving in the 
rocks. Many of them had to be brought quite a distance and 
some were as heavy as I and had to be laboriously rolled up 
to the house. We used mud for cement and the water had to 
be carried up from the spring. The chimney was finished just 
in the nick of time, for the very next day a cold rain set in and 
winter was soon upon us. We had won the race. After toil- 
ing for more than six weeks, we now had a home which was 
our own in a very real sense. 

Now that we had shelter and heat we could proceed with 
the furniture a little more leisurely. The cold weather made 
us very conscious of the wide cracks caused by the crooked 
poles in the siding, so our first inside job was to line the walls 
with old newspapers. In exploring dump heaps we found a 
pile of scraps of roofing shingles which we carried to our 
house and tacked on the door and on the north wall the better 
to keep out the wind. The scraps were of every conceivable 
shape and color, but they served the purpose very well, the 
weird design being in keeping with our wild life. In another 
dump heap we found a few old boards with which we made 
shelves for our writing materials and the few books we had 
with us. The floor of the house was a thick carpet of pine 
needles. Two rustic tables were made of pine poles. We 
made three low stools by sawing pieces two inches thick off the 
trunk of a large cedar tree and using the branches for legs. 
Next I built a double deck bunk using massive pine poles for 
corner posts and side rails and making a solid bottom of very 
slender poles nailed to the side rails. On these we placed a 
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layer of pine branches for springs and on top of this a layer 
of small pine twigs for a mattress. We searched a thicket of 
mountain laurel and selected fantastically twisted branches 
which I nailed to the head of the lower bunk to make a ladder 
to the upper. Other branches of laurel were used to make a 
unique guard rail to prevent a restless sleeper from getting a 
hard fall. 

Our only light at night was from the big open fireplace. 
Such a lighting system is very romantic, but far from satis- 
factory for reading and writing. In organizing our things 
one day Zada made the happy discovery of a few candles. She 
at once went into the woods and found some clever candle 
holders of hollow dogwood branches which we nailed to the 
wall on each side of the fireplace. She also found an old 
hollow dogwood stump which we cut and used for a rustic 
flower pot. 

It can well be imagined that the procuring of food was a 
real problem and that every particle of food was greatly 
prized. Our diet was amazingly simple, but the hard labor 
of such a life gave us appetities that were not at all squeamish. 
We secured our supplies chiefly by bartering the old clothes 
of our more prosperous days when we moved in conventional 
circles. I dressed in the old khaki which had seen hard service 
in nineteen seventeen and eighteen. Zada wore one of my old 
army shirts and a pair of breeches bought for forty-eight cents 
in a bargain basement and a pair of high top boots she had had 
stored away for ten years. Ruth wore coveralls. Piece by 
piece we saw our civilized garments transformed into sweet 
potatoes, peas, corn meal, and flour for which we traded with 
the negro farmers in the vicinity. On three occasions our 
food problem was lightened greatly by visits from large 
‘groups of friends who left behind them a considerable store of 
‘supplies. Little did they dream what those supplies meant to 
us. There were cans of salmon, milk, pork and beans, to- 
matoes, peas, corn, sugar, coffee, lard, and someone even left 
a ham and a large can of tobacco. Every item was to us a real 
luxury. Occasional week end visits from a friend in the city 
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provided some fruit and sweet milk which we tried to save for 
Ruth’s exclusive use. : 

The preparing of meals in our open fireplace, while a vast 
improvement over our open air kitchen, was still a big task. 
Kind neighbors in the country side loaned us an old dutch 
oven, an iron pot, and an iron kettle. With these utensils 
food could be prepared which was just as delectable as when 
we were using a fine electric range and a score of modern 
utensils, but the expense of time and labor was stupendous. 
Delicious biscuits and even pie, when we had the ingredients, 
could be baked in the iron oven. Sweet potatoes baked in hot 
ashes are splendid. We baked corn bread by putting the cakes 
right into hot ashes and covering them over. They bake with 
a hard crust and the ashes wash off easily with cold water. 

It was a strenuous life not without hardship and discom- 
fort. We lived through two heavy snowstorms and through 
bitter cold when the river froze over even in flood stage. 
There were weeks when the winter rain never ceased. There 
were times when food was none too plentiful and, except for 
Ruth, we did not have suitable clothing for such an open life 
in winter. I had only a sweater to wear over my army shirt 
and we had canvas gloves for our hands. But with it ali we 
did not really suffer and we were more healthy than we had 
ever been. 

Moreover, we can say with utter truthfulness that it was 
the happiest period we have ever spent. To our conventional 
friends such a statement cannot but seem grossly extravagant, 
but the truth of the statement is hidden in another truth which 
many people fail to find but which was revealed to us in our 
primitive struggle. Happiness has its seat in the mind and 
not in the body, nor even in the pocket book. Millions of 
people are wasting their lives striving to obtain happiness 
with things. They are forever buying fine cars and radios 
and clothes and houses in the vain hope that it will myste- 
riously appear among these things which they buy with money, 
but it cannot be so procured. We went into the woods with 
no job, no house, practically no money and with no fears and 
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no worries. For the first time we experienced complete free- 
dom, intellectual and physical. Life values assumed their true 
and elemental proportions. We had escaped from the com- 
petitive siruggle to obtain life’s frivolous baubles. In our 
freedom and close contact with nature we were discovering 
for ourselves the elemental and real values, mental, physical, 
and spiritual. We have learned from experience that life can 
be supremely happy though devoid of all conventional com- 
forts and conveniences provided the mind knows contentment 
and peace and freedom. On the other hand the world is full 
of evidence that without such a mind there is no joyful life 
even though all that money can buy is provided. However, 
we fully appreciate the fact that the contributions of civiliza- 
tion are essential if one would live the fullest possible life. In 
a just society they would be available for all. 

We have no desire to escape permanently from the con- 
ventional life. We eagerly look forward to the time when 
society can use our labor and thus enable us to return to a 
normal mode of life. In the meantime we sit as it were on 
another planet observing the struggling, sweating, seething, 
scrambling, starving mass of humanity caught in the relent- 
less machine of our pseudo-civilization. In our enforced de- 
tachment we watch with keenest interest and ecstasy the 
glorious dawn of a new day—a day when all may enjoy all the 
good there is, a day when all of us may live normal, sane, 
useful lives, a day when America will once more become a 
land of freemen. 

















THE TARIFF AND THE SOUTH 
M. OGDEN PHILLIPS 


N VIEW of the fact that many writers and speakers have 

featured the New South as an “Industrial South,” it is a 
pertinent question to inquire why this section today, like the 
South of old, remains solid in its opposition to a high pro- 
tective tariff. It was the tariff issue which over a century 
ago first crystallized our southern states into the political unit 
known as the “Solid South.” For over a hundred years 
southern representatives in Congress have voted consistently 
against high tariff bills, and only recently the South once 
more protested against the idea of high protection. 

The appearance of belching chimneys, power wires, mill 
villages, and other features of industrialism upon the southern 
landscape has apparently wrought no change in the attitude 
of that section towards the tariff. In order to understand 
why the South today remains the bulwark of low tariff sen- 
timent, one must bear in mind the interesting forces of the 
past which have contributed to the evolution of southern 
opinion on the subject. 

Probably no other economic question has engaged the 
attention of the American people over so long a span of years. 
The exaggerated role of the tariff in American political and 
economic thought is largely due to the fact that it has been 
frequently enmeshed with other highly controversial ques- 
tions, such as slavery, state rights, and the trust problem. 

Yet entangled as the question has been with other major 
issues, one can understand why various regions of the country 
have regarded the tariff from different points of view. After 
all, man is pretty much a product of his environment. His 
manner of getting a living and the social and political institu- 
tions which have evolved from his everyday life usually rep- 
resent clear-cut adjustments to the environment in which he 
lives. By analyzing the environmental-economic complex of 
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the South one can comprehend the southern attitude towards 
the tariff, past and present. 

Early Tariff History. In the early history of our country 
the tariff was not a national issue. It was not a sectional 
issue; it was purely a local question. The debates on the first 
tariff bill in 1789 exhibited an interesting variety of local in- 
terests. For example, representatives from Virginia desired 
a three cent duty per bushel on coal, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem today, the delegates from Pennsylvania protested 
that such a duty would be an unfair tax on fuel. Representa- 
tives from Virginia, South Carolina, and western Pennsyl- 
vania favored a duty on hemp, as they felt that it would be 
an aid to agriculture, whereas New England shipping in- 
terests opposed the duty. 

The first tariff was designed primarily for revenue, and 
the average rate of duties was only eight and five-tenths per 
cent. Compared with modern tariffs it was almost a. free- 
trade measure, yet authorities are agreed that the intention to 
protect certain domestic industries then in existence was 
clearly embodied in the act. Conciliation of many local in- 
terests was effected, and no outstanding portion of the country 
opposed the bill. The fact that a year later ninety-four per 
cent of the southern members of the House of Representatives 
voted for a slight increase of duties indicates that the South 
was not opposed to the type of tariff bill passed in the early 
history of our country. 

At this time manufacturing was distinctly subordinate to 
other activities, especially to agriculture and shipping. Estab- 
lishments of the household and small factory type were scat- 
tered throughout the country, in the South as well as in the 
North. But the years, 1808 to 1815, brought about a sharp 
change in the industrial situation. Embargoes, non-inter- 
course, and the War of 1812 cut off the leading foreign 
markets for American produce and paralyzed American ship- 
ping. This unhappy situation in our foreign affairs operated 
as the equivalent of extreme protection in stimulating man- 
ufacturing. 
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The stimulus to manufacturing, however, meant more to 
New England than to the South. During this period of com- 
mercial isolation the latter still had the domestic market for 
its farm products; New England, on the contrary, could not 
use its ships. Consequently, manufacturing gained a more 
prominent start in the North. 

Following the War of 1812 an influx of British goods 
caused many manufacturers to plead that Congress should 
protect their war-born infant industries. Partly in response 
to this cry for protection, but more especially with a view. to 
providing revenue to pay the interest on the heavy war debts, 
Congress passed the Tariff Act of 1816. 

It is interesting to note how delegates from the agricul- 
tural South reacted to the bill during the debate. Robertson 
of Louisiana complained that the bill was partial and did not 
protect sugar in proportion to the protection given to cotton 
manufacturing. Six out of the seven representatives from 
Kentucky favored the bill, since it protected hemp. Thus, the 
tariff was still a local issue, and forty per cent of the southern 
representatives voted for the measure. 

The Ante-Bellum Solid South. In contrast to the general 
spirit of good will and conciliation which had prevailed up to 
this time, the period of 1820 to the Civil War was marked by 
intense sectional feeling regarding tariff matters. Whereas 
southern leaders had lent support to the bill of 1816, their 
opinion regarding the tariff presently underwent a decided 
change. The one-sided economic development, which char- 
acterized the ante-bellum South, goes far to explain the evolu- 
tion of bitter southern opposition to the tariff. 

The great progress in manufacturing which occurred in 
the North during this period was in no way duplicated in the 
South. Throughout the Southland agriculture was the great 
prevailing industry. Slave labor, which would have been un- 
fit for work in factories, was well suited to carry on hoe 
agriculture in the large fields of cotton, tobacco, corn, rice, 
and sugar cane. It can readily be seen that, since so large a 
portion of southern capital was invested in land and slaves, 
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little liquid capital was available for manufacturing or other 
industries. 

Agriculture was not only the great prevailing industry 
within the South, but the region was the greatest farming sec- 
tion of the country. In 1860 the eleven states which later 
comprised the Confederacy, with only one-fourth of the area 
and less than three-tenths of the population, including negroes, 
had one-third of the improved land of the country. 

In the export trade the South far exceeded the North, for 
by the end of this period the value of southern exports was 
well over half of the aggregate for the entire nation. It 
should also be noted that by 1860 about four-fifths of the 
cotton crop and about one-half of the tobacco crop were ex- 
ported. Throughout this period the South was vitally de- 
pendent upon foreign markets, especially England, for the 
sale of its chief cash crops. 

It is a fundamental axiom of trade that goods are paid 
for chiefly with goods, and Southerners received annually 
large quantities of foreign merchandise in exchange for their 
cotton and tobacco. While southern leaders had lent support 
to the act of 1816, they began to feel that an exorbitant tariff 
in this country might invoke retaliation against American 
products. In any case, duties on imports would enhance their 
cost, thereby reducing the quantity of foreign goods which 
Southerners could obtain in exchange for their farm products. 

Southern leaders also discovered that slavery would make 
the growth of manufacturing in the South well nigh impos- 
sible. They began to realize that manufactured goods must 
be purchased in Europe or else in the North; in either case, 
protective duties would increase their cost. Calhoun asserted 
that the South was contributing two-thirds of the customs 
duties. Southerners felt that they were paying the bill for 
protecting northern industries, and they became definitely 
opposed to any further increase in the level of duties. 

Consequently, the tariff bill of 1824 with its marked rise 
in duties provoked a heated controversy. The farmers of the 
Middle West, convinced by Clay’s home-market argument, 
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joined the iron and woolen interests of the North in their 
clamor for protection. The bill was passed by a narrow ma- 
jority in Congress, but eighty-two per cent of the southern 
representatives voted against the measure. The “Solid South” 
had become a fact. 

Then followed the Tariff of Abominations in 1828 which 
involved an average rate of duties of about forty-four per 
cent. Protection had reached its high water mark for the first 
half of the century, and it was more than the South could 
stand. Calhoun declared that the act was sectional and dis- 
criminatory and that Congress had exceeded its power in 
passing such a law. And so the tariff became entangled with 
the state rights controversy. 

Continued southern protests finally led to the passage of 
the act of 1832, which lowered duties to an average rate of 
about thirty-three per cent. The bill was unsatisfactory to 
the South, and only because it represented a downward re- 
vision did a majority of southern representatives vote for it. 
South Carolina went so far as to declare the acts of 1828 and 
1832 null and void, and other southern states continued to 
protest against the tariff. The result was the compromise 
tariff of 1833, which provided for a reduction of duties so 
that they should reach a uniform level of twenty per cent by 
1842. This bill received the almost unanimous support of the 
South. 

Following the panic of 1837 the protectionists waged a new 
campaign for a higher tariff. By 1840 the infant industries 
were no longer considered infants, and the home-market argu- 
ment had lost considerably its effectiveness in the minds of the 
people. But the protectionists were opportunists and now 
advanced the claim that American labor should be protected 
against the less highly paid foreign labor. The South, never- 
theless, continued to stand solid against high protection, and 
the Whig measure of 1842 passed the House by a narrow 
majority of two votes. 

With the return of the Democrats to power, the Walker 
Tariff of 1846 brought the average rate of duties down to 
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about twenty-five per cent. By 1857 the federal revenue had 
become so great that further reductions were made. The 
South heartily endorsed both acts, ninety-seven per cent of the 
southern representatives voting for the latter measure. 

These overwhelming majorities of southern votes against 
high duties and in favor of the low tariff measures of this 
ante-bellum period show how keenly the Southerners felt 
about the tariff question. There can be no doubt that differ- 
ence in opinion on the issue was one of the causes of the 
growing embittered feeling between North and South which 
led to the Civil War. 

The Reconstruction South. The economic life of the South 
from the Civil War to 1900 may be characterized as a period 
of readjustment and reconstruction. Confronted with ruin 
wrought by the war, with its huge investment in slaves com- 
pletely wiped out, with labor disorganized, with its transporta- 
tion system paralyzed, burdened with debts, and with little 
help from outside, the South was forced to rebuild from the 
ground up. 

During the Civil War practically every southern manufac- 
turing plant of any size had been destroyed. It was not until 
the late eighties that much headway was made in manufactur- 
ing. At the end of the nineteenth century the South accounted 
for only fourteen per cent of the total number of manufactur- 
ing establishments in the country, thirteen per cent of the 
wage earners, eight and five-tenths per cent of the wage bill, 
and eight per cent of the total value of the products. Thus, 
on the whole, the South had about regained the same propor- 
tion of the nation’s manufacturing as it possessed prior to the 
Civil War. 

Economic recovery throughout this trying period was 
based upon the South’s great industry, agriculture. True, the 
products of the soil remained the same, but the system of 
production was greatly altered. The liberation of the slaves 
made tenant farming inevitable, and most of the old planta- 
tions had to be broken up into smaller units. There can be 
no doubt that the South remained distinctly agricultural, be- 
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cause the census of 1900 shows that of all the persons engaged 
in gainful occupations sixty and five-tenths per cent were en- 
gaged in agriculture and only eleven per cent in manufactur- 
ing. 

As before the Civil War, the agricultural character of the 
region clearly influenced the southern attitude towards the 
tariff. Southern representatives supported the Wilson-Gor- 
man Act of 1894, which involved lower duties. They were 
decidedly opposed to the high tariffs of 1883 and 1890 and 
especially to the Dingley Act of 1897, the highest tariff of the 
century. 

The Twentieth Century South. Tariff making in the 
twentieth century has resulted in four important laws: the 
Payne-Aldrich, the Underwood, the Fordney-McCumber, and 
the Smoot-Hawley acts. Three out of four have been high 
protective measures, and the southern opinion of high protec- 
tion has not changed. 

In the early years of the century popular feeling through- 
out the country was keenly aroused against the trusts; at the 
same time the belief was common that the tariff fostered 
monopoly. Of course, the movement towards combination 
was essentially the consequence of large-scale production, but 
this trend was intensified by protection, and the profits of the 
trusts in some instances were greatly increased. Undoubtedly 
high protection weakened or eliminated the competition of 
certain foreign goods, thus contributing to the power of the 
large corporations. 

The rising cost of living and the feeling that previous 
legislation had discriminated against agriculture in favor of 
manufacturing provoked an insistent demand for tariff re- 
vision. But the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909 was a feeble at- 
tempt towards downward revision. Only eleven per cent of 
the southern votes in the House of Representatives were cast 
for the measure, the smallest support that the South had given 
any tariff act in history. 

At this juncture the Republicans advanced a new idea in 
justification of their protective policy, the so-called “true prin- 
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ciple” of protection. “In all tariff legislation,” they preached, 
“the true principle of protection is best maintained by the im- 
position of such duties as will equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries.” What should be a 
“reasonable” profit and how the costs of production were to be 
ascertained, the Republicans did not say. 

In 1913 the Underwood Act was passed, the first Dem- 
ocratic tariff in sixteen years. Southerners led by Oscar 
Underwood played an active part in the formation of the 
schedules, and ninety-two per cent of the southern representa- 
tives voted for the bill. The free list was greatly extended 
and included many of the everyday necessities of life. But 
the Underwood Tariff, as a whole, was far from being a free- 
trade measure. It has been aptly called an application of 
“moderate” protection. 

It must be noted, however, that the Democratic idea of 
creating a “competitive” tariff was fully as unscientific as the 
Republican “true principle” of protection. The difference be- 
tween the two lay in the application. As Professor Taussig 
has said, “The Democrats when they spoke of competition, 
meant that duties should be kept below the point of prohibi- 
tion. The Republicans wished to make sure of keeping im- 
ports out ; the Democrats wished to make sure of letting some 
in.” Furthermore, when the bill was in its formative state, 
its proponents zealously avoided showing favoritism to any. 
And, in contrast with previous and subsequent tariff making, 
lobbyists and special pleaders got a cool reception in their 
endeavors to promote their private interests. 

In 1922 was passed the Fordney-McCumber Act, which, 
until superseded by the Smoot-Hawley Act, was the highest 
tariff in the history of the country. Republican senators were 
not lacking who proclaimed that they would vote for a five 
hundred or five thousand per cent duty, if necessary. The 
South, as usual, voted overwhelmingly against high protec- 
tion. 

Another chapter in tariff history was written in June, 
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1930, when President Hoover signed the Smoot-Hawley Act, 
the so-called “billion dollar” tariff bill, the highest in all our 
history, in spite of nation-wide protests and in spite of the 
unprejudiced petition of 1028 economists, who requested him 
to veto the measure. The economists clearly stated some of 
the evil effects of increasing duties as follows: 


We are convinced that increased restrictive duties would be a mis- 
take. They would operate, in general, to increase the price which do- 
mestic consumers would have to pay. By raising prices they would 
encourage concerns with higher costs to undertake production, thus 
compelling the consumer to subsidize waste and inefficiency in industry. 
At the same time they would force him to pay higher rates of profit to 
established firms which enjoyed lower production costs. .. . 

The vast majority of farmers also would lose. Their cotton, corn, 
lard, and wheat are sold in the world market. They have no important 
competition in the home market. They cannot benefit, therefore, from 
any tariff which is imposed upon the basic commodities which they 
produce. 

Our export trade, in general, would suffer. Countries cannot per- 
manently buy from us unless they are permitted to sell to us, and the 
more we restrict the importations of goods from them by means of ever- 
higher tariffs, the more we reduce the possibility of our exporting to 
them. ... 


From this unbiased analysis it is clear that higher tariffs 
create an unhealthy condition in manufacturing, that they tend 
to restrict our exports as well as our imports, that they do not 
benefit the farmer, and that in general they force the consumer 
to pay the bill for protecting the favored interests. 

How did the South react to the so-called “billion dollar” 
tariff? Only some twenty-two per cent of southern repre- 
sentatives favored the bill. This figure is not substantially 
different from the percentage of southern votes cast for the 
Tariff of Abominations in 1828 and for such high tariffs as 
the acts of 1883, 1890, 1897, and 1922. It proves that the 
South of today has not changed in its attitude towards high 
protection. 

In the Seventy-first Congress there were one hundred 
Democrats in the House of Representatives from the twelve 
southern states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
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Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. Only ten of these 
southern Democrats voted or paired in favor of the Smoot- 
Hawley Bill. Thus it is evident that in 1930 the dominant 
political party of the South stood nine to one against high 
protection. 

If the New South is an “Industrial South,” as numerous 
writers and speakers have described it, then it would be rather 
difficult to explain the persistence of southern opposition to 
high protection. The great industrial progress which has oc- 
curred in recent years is indeed a cause of just pride. De- 
velopment of manufacturing, if not achieved through artificial 
stimulation, is a good thing, for it means diversification. But 
the truth of the matter is that the South of today is not an 
“Tndustrial South.” 

Latest available census figures indicate that manufactur- 
ing in the South accounts for thirteen and five-tenths per cent 
of the total number of manufacturing establishments in the 
country, fifteen per cent of the wage earners, ten per cent of 
the wage bill, and eleven per cent of the value of the product. 
Thus the South possesses about the same share of the nation’s 
manufacturing as it did at the beginning of the century. The 
reason for this is simply that industrial development has 
occurred in other parts of the country as well as in the South. 

The true index of the economic character of a region is 
the percentage of people engaged in various occupations. 
Since 1900 the percentage of persons engaged in manufactur- 
ing increased by eight per cent, and the South, like many other 
sections of the country, witnessed a movement of population 
from the farm to the city. But the outstanding fact is that 
in 1930 approximately eighteen per cent of the persons en- 
gaged in gainful occupations were in manufacturing, whereas 
forty-three per cent were engaged in agriculture. And it 
might be added that the remaining thirty-nine per cent of the 
gainfully employed population, engaged in transportation, do- 
mestic service, clerical and professional occupations, etc., were 
far more economically dependent upon the people and products 
of the farms of the region than upon those of the factories. 
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Belching chimneys, power wires, mill villages, and fac- 
tories, especially when they are new, are conspicuous features 
of a landscape. To a casual observer they may tend to obscure 
the fundamental economic character of a region. The fact is 
that the twentieth century South is still an agricultural South. 
And the southern congressmen, who for so long have sup- 
ported a low tariff policy, have represented the interests of 
the great mass of their constituents. Thus, the political fabric 
of a region exhibits the environmental stuff of which it is 
made. 

The South has specialized in the production of those 
things in which it has the greatest advantage or least disad- 
vantage. Diversification in agriculture and expansion of 
industry have come about in a natural way, with the result 
that today the economic foundation of the South is strong. 
Throughout the past it has acted wisely in supporting a low 
tariff policy. 

The great mass of American consumers, uneducated as 
yet in tariff matters, does not realize that the South has fought 
a good fight in its behalf. If the South had not so steadfastly 
supported a low tariff ideal, whatever free-trade tradition has 
persisted in this country would probably never have survived. 
Whether tariff history in the South will continue to repeat 
itself is indeed another question. 


ANALYSIS OF VOTES 
oF SOUTHERN MEMBERS OF THE HouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ON IMPORTANT TARIFF ACTS 


Percentage 
Total Number of 
of Southern 
Date of Southern Votes Cast 
Act Yes No Votes for the Act 
STO 6anssedcennseuseuaes 17 1 18 94 
SED. <seceeesnessonteuaee 23 34 57 40 
Bee 6:00 sase04eusasaceuun 14 64 78 18 
sere rk ae 15 59 74 20 
Pe errr 45 30 75 60 
eer ee 75 2 77 97 
MEE .a.00¢0saésceus cumin 10 69 79 13 
BOED  .vixnecsasasceeesbanen 58 20 78 74 
SEE ics vsecsceupaceunsae 60 62 97 
|, EIS tree Sao tt 34 41 


2 
7 83 
FETE cacccccssncseceesnce 46 8 54 85 
43 34 
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Se cecccceeese oe 57 72 21 
eeeaccesionscocass 10 45 55 18 
eecdereeseeeseben 5 85 94 
Scieuseonsobeenne 15 71 86 17 
wesecoccese tseens ae 93 104 11 
boseenceyncevare a 8 102 92 
ooeencoecccceones 11 61 72 15 
0100 4000seceessees 22 78 100 22 


Note: The above analysis includes only actual votes cast for and against each act; it does 
not include pairs. 


Note: The above analysis includes votes of representatives from the following states: Vir- 


=> North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
'exas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


Source: 1. 
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. Votes on Act of 


Votes on Acts of 1790 to 1883; Senate Reports, 1st Session, 48th Congyess, 
Report No. 12 fedingee, 1884), Table A, pp. 295-298. 

gressional Record, September 28, 1890, a2 
Votes on Act of 1894: Congressional Record, Am st 14, 1894, p. 9947. 
Votes on Act of 1897: Congressional Record, y 19, i997, > 2751, 
Votes on Act of 1909: Congressional Record, a 31 4755. 


Votes on Act of 1913: Congressional Record, Watesaber 38 %, 013, » _. 
Votes on Act of 1922: Congressional Record, September 15, 1922, 
. Votes on Act of 1930: Congressional Record, June 14, 1930, pp. * 23011231. 

















OUR MOBILE AMERICA 
T. SWANN HARDING 


N a Sunday night not long ago I sat down before the fire- 

place to read Reginald Aldworth Daly on Our Mobile 
Earth for the rest of the evening, for I have recently demobi- 
lized, myself, and become exceedingly stationary. Soon, I 
was interrupted by the unannounced arrival of a migratory 
cousin who was on his way from Florida to northern Maine 
and later to points West, South, and East again, in an un- 
hopeful looking Ford which he had bought for $45 and which, 
to his surprise, had already been coaxed into carrying him, 
his wife, and two children over three thousand miles. Since 
his account of his own mobility seemed, far more fascinating 
than that of our earth by Daly, I sat and drank in some vicari- 
ous experience which set me ruminating on cross-sections of 
American life. 

For my cousin is very migratory. He is a typical casual 
laborer. He has a rather specialized trade which he can ply 
when he wishes, and he can also go in business with less pre- 
meditation than almost any person I ever knew and always 
contrives to go bankrupt at the most opportune moment. His 
family does not seem to suffer. They all have some sort of 
clothes and some food, and, when not camping out, they live 
in reasonably decent furnished apartments, all quite alike 
whether in Florida or in Maine. He had left Florida almost 
a year ago and it had taken him most of the intervening time 
to get as far as Washington. They had stopped wherever 
and whenever it seemed pleasant to do so and he had either 
plied his trade or else gone into business as occasion required. 

For the past two months I discovered he had been operat- 
ing a tire, auto supply, and radio shop in Baltimore. He hadn’t 
really intended to buy it but as a result of a casual conversation 
with a man he met in a garage he came into possession of it 
and the remaining five months of a year lease. So he decided 
to settle down in a furnished apartment and run the place for 
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a while. He was doing very well, considering that the shop 
had been open only a few months and that he bought it for 
$500, three-fifths of which he paid in installments by plying 
his own trade. He doubted if he would remain long as summer 
was coming on when he would rather be in Maine. 

He had started out from Baltimore, with the idea of find- 
ing me in a village twenty miles distant. The children, who 
did not come, had been told mother and father would be back 
at five. But hearing that I was now only another twenty-five 
miles removed from village one, they ran on here. They were 
easily coaxed to stay until six when they decided, quite sud- 
denly, to run on down to Richmond that night—it would take 
only five hours and they were already in Washington—and 
see a fellow who knew a fellow in Maine who wanted to sell 
a paint shop in order to go to Florida and try real estate again, 
things having picked up there a bit. As Norman Douglass put 
it, They Went. And they left me breathless. 

For we are a mobile as well as a richly endowed race. We 
are the progeny of migratory ancestors. The human mollusks 
who were not migratory remained in Europe where there 
exists a culture of somewhat more stability than ours. They 
remained where they were poorer than the immigrants, but 
where they wanted less, where transportation facilities were 
not so cheap and so accessible, but where they could achieve 
greater happiness by going a little way than rapid mobilizers 
do by crossing the earth. 

Yet my cousin, who would be regarded by an esthete as a 
very earthly being indeed, had a curious urge of neurotic ro- 
manticism which carried him always on and on with the notion 
that the pot of gold could be found under the end of the rain- 
bow. He was restless. He needed change and novelty and 
could find these only by going great distances. He was also 
the typical American, a victim of the migratory lust which has 
made us a new race of Mercury, men on wheels going no- 
whither and, quite naturally, neglecting social obligations in 
a most gigantic manner. Weare here today and in Richmond 
tomorrow. What have communities and the needs of societies 
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to do with us? I speak in my own proper person, for it is 
now possible even for a demobilized American like me to be 
strangely neglectful of duties and obligations to my com- 
munity. What kind of American life follows as a natural 
result of American mobility, or what I might call the quasi- 
insane or neurotic thirst for physical liberty? 

In Chicago, John Gunther tells us, every business and in- 
dustry long paid regular tribute to a super-organization which, 
independently of the police, guaranteed those who paid a 
protection the civic authorities could not promise them. It ap- 
pears that there were over ninety “rackets” in Chicago, sixty 
of which in active operation in 1929 were estimated by the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago to exact a toll of $136,- 
000,000 a year or approximately $45 per capita. This levy or 
tribute, almost equivalent to what we spend per capita on 
medical service or on education, must be paid or bombings 
follow. But what about the city government itself? 

Professor Paul H. Douglas of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, tells how H. Wallace Caldwell appointed 
his political henchmen school janitors so that the amount spent 
for janitors’ salaries increased fifty per cent in two years and 
janitors tripped over each other’s heels at some schools. He 
says that for twelve years the privilege of granting tax reduc- 
tions had been farmed out to precinct police captains and could 
be had by those willing to pay. The Board of Assessors for 
years assessed property at an average of forty per cent more 
than its sales value and at times this mounted to one hundred 
per cent excess. Those willing to pay the “proper” attorney 
could get reductions, thirty to fifty per cent of which must be 
paid to the precinct captain who kept some and passed the rest 
on to the political organization of one of the parties. From 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually was so collected by the 
politicians as tribute. The Board of Assessors and the Board 
of Review for thirty years kept the public in ignorance of 
faulty assessments by deliberately violating the law which 
declared such assessments must be published annually. 

We mobile Americans care very little about such things. 
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For my community does act socially to curb certain abuses 
and wrongs. It sings the service song; it says smile, smile, 
smile ; it says have a heart and “give once for all.” It annually 
calls in an alien organization at considerable expense to collect 
for local charities, and I am asked to give. I live where every 
person in my own more fortunate middle-class situation does 
very well indeed to keep financially afloat, after having helped 
blood relatives who need help because our economic machinery 
periodically throws them into the street without a livelihood 
despite their desperate clamor for work. A professional or- 
ganization comes at great expense to make a drive for local 
charities; there is little statement about the cost, or question 
whether that cost is excessive. I find listed under the organi- 
zations to which my gift should go such fraternal or self-sus- 
taining organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the American Legion, and the Jewish Community 
Center. 

Just what is the real cost of all this drive? Is the 6.1 per 
cent charge for collection as against fifteen per cent when 
collection was made by the various agencies individually a low 
figure, and was that figure arrived at carefully and correctly? 
How efficient is this drive in purely economic terms? Who 
knows? Just why should such organizations as I have listed 
share this charity? Just why should people write in to the 
local newspapers every day declaring themselves to have been 
without work for weeks or months, unable to find it anywhere, 
and also unable to procure charity because they have not lived 
in my city for a required period of time, or because of some 
other technicality? Just why should readers also write in 
about the strong-arm methods used by Community Chest col- 
lectors to compel people to give when they cannot afford to 
give? For duress has been used; jobs have been threatened ; 
employers have made demands upon their employees; bank 
officials have used pressure on creditors—all of these things I 
find in my daily News (Washington, February 12, 1930). 
Why is this? 
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But it is worse still that such an annual drive should act as 
an escape valve for so many people. In contributing they feel 
that they have shown community spirit and have achieved cer- 
tain social ends. They have instead aided in the deflection of 
public interest (and such deflection is always too easily accom- 
plished to spend money for a special drive to accomplish it) 
from the basic economic and social faults which threaten at 
some future date to treat our too mobile social organization 
to a Japanese earthquake. This earthquake can be avoided if 
we wish. But who has time to study such matters? We must 
get to Miami today. 

Suppose you are a penniless vagrant. What may happen 
to you in our America? You may, in a haphazard sort of way, 
get some charity, if you fulfil certain technical conditions. But, 
and I am assuming that you are not a psychopathic type, if 
you sincerely want to work and are able to do so but can 
find nothing to do, you may be arrested as a vagrant and 
given a term in prison to learn something about crime. That 
may later enable you to enter an antisocial profession but it 
does nothing to solve your problem as a perplexed law-abiding 
citizen. 

Where are these people out of; work and starving? It is 
in America, a land which spends $30,624,000 annually on den- 
tifrices which scientists assert are entirely superfluous. We 
spend $29,000,000 annually on complexion creams, $11,000,- 
000 on rouge, $8,000,000 on toilet waters, $11,000,000 on hair 
tonics. The total figure for beauty buying in this country is 
roughly $2,000,000,000 annually, or the amount we spend on 
education and, by chance, the estimated amount we spend on 
organized charity! 

On a per capita basis the figures would go something like 
this. We spend about $10 per capita annually on public schools 
alone (this does not include all education which would double 
the figure) ; on diamonds we spend $2.58; on near beer $4.15; 
on tobacco enough to pay the entire interest on our national 
debt. We spend 11 cents per capita annually on health service 
and $45 for luxury goods; $3 for ice cream and 8 cents for 
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professors’ salaries; $41 for meat and $1.10 on books; $27 
for joy riding and similar pleasures and $2.10 on patent medi- 
cines. In short it can very easily be shown that we could 
deflect enough of our wealth to guarantee a basic livelihood to 
all our citizens if we wished to do so. 

Indeed we could accomplish this by reducing waste in in- 
dustry alone. Shocking and idiotic wastes still honeycomb our 
industries. The most elementary sort of scientific planning 
is neglected in our basic manufactures. This waste is pre- 
dominantly caused by faulty management on the part of en- 
trepreneurs who profit most from the ultimate product. In 
1921 there were four thousand building contractors in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, district which actually needed but four hun- 
dred; they did not plan their work; they had no progress 
schedules ; they showed no foresight and nobody knew what 
an equitable day’s work was. Their cost accounting was 
primitive and technically trained labor was wasted on odd jobs 
requiring no special ability. The same thing was true of the 
manufacture of clothes and shoes, of printing and the metal 
trades. Thirty-five per cent of the time of the shoe worker 
was spent in idleness waiting for material or for something 
else. Clothing plants seldom used more than sixty per cent of 
their capacity. The average printing plant was twenty-five 
to thirty per cent behind the best in the trade in its manner 
of doing business. Textile plants showed from twenty-seven 
to seventy per cent waste. But of course everybody was very, 
very busy and in a terrific hurry to get somewhere, for that is 
characteristic of American industry. 

It becomes apparent, then, that we need have no vagrants, 
except the psychopathic or subnormal kind. Yet we have 
them. Community drives palliate and ignore the basic prob- 
lem. What does Belgium do? It maintains at Merxplas an 
intelligent establishment for vagrants, a place which in 1928 
employed six hundred people in workshops and one hundred 
on farms. The vagrants are divided into old men who cannot 
work, psychopathic types, the feeble-minded, and young nor- 
mals from sixteen to twenty-one. Inmates are detained from 
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three to seven years and when released are useful citizens. The 
farm contains 2,800 acres and many trades are carried on. 
Certain abnormal types, of course, spend their entire lives 
there. If any escape and find useful occupation they are not 
rearrested, so long as they keep a position. At Witzwil in 
Canton Berne, Switzerland maintains a place of 2,700 acres 
where various sorts of employment are provided for the 430 
vagrant inmates. There are about sixty employees and this 
establishment, founded to care for vagrants, turned 150,000 
francs profit into the Canton treasury in 1927! There are no 
armed guards and the inmates are well cared for and happy. 

Evidently people in Belgium and in Switzerland are not 
so nervously mobile. They stay in one place long enough to 
develop wise community spirit. Whether they are given to 
community chest drives I do not know, but so long as com- 
munity chests obscure from the already too vagrant eyes of 
our mobile Americans the real basic economic forces at work, 
and prevent us from realizing that something fundamental 
must be done to right our economic evils, I am against them. 
And I am against them for the very reason stated by Matthew 
Arnold in Culture and Anarchy in the following words: 

What if our urgent want now is, not to act at any price, but rather 
to lay in a stock of light for our difficulties? In that case, to refuse to 
lend a hand to the rougher and coarser movements going on around us, 
to make the primary need, both for ourself and others, to consist in 
enlightening ourselves and qualifying ourselves to act less at random, 
is surely the best and in real truth the most practical line of our en- 
deavours to take. 

There also exist detailed plans for garden cities. Manu- 
facturing does not have to be urbanized and it is more profit- 
able in smaller units anyway. This facility of transportation 
which we waste so blithely in going places for no real reason 
offers itself freely. We could spread ourselves out over our 
country and still be in a thin layer, thus avoiding the moun- 
tainous population clumps in our devastating cities. That 
is, we could do so if we were organized. And social organi- 
zation helps greatly too. Of course organization menaces mo- 
bilization. It argues a certain stability and permanence we 
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rampant individualists, with our passion for a mere meaning- 
less physical liberty, are somewhat too reluctant to cultivate. 
Weare, as I have shown, a rich and a wasteful people. We are 
also the most mobile people on earth—one automobile to every 
five persons, for instance. We live in a highly mechanized 
land and we value our freedom to come and go like the winds 
described in the Bible which blew as they listed. Do we not 
put too great value upon this mere physical liberty? To what 
does it really reduce itself? 

I revert to my cousin and his pointless wandering at great 
strain and expense. Heisatype. Others accomplish the same 
futility in a different manner, but it is the American way. 
Goethe told Eckermann that a two-room house sufficed him 
and that the liberty of wandering at will through the many 
rooms of a large mansion was superfluous, so long as it was 
pointless. A little restraint would be wholesome for some of 
us, a little of this collective action which horrifies us and which 
makes us cry “Socialism” like bleating mice in distress at 
some phantom. Why permit all this pointless wandering? 
Why encourage, as we do in every advertisement, so many 
unnecessary activities? Why canalize organization in chan- 
nels where it is inefficient and actually diverts us from the real 
underlying problems which menace all strata of our civiliza- 
tion? 

We know better than to live massed in cities, but we will 
not live better until organization compels us. We surely 
know, if we think of it, that our painful touring for a holiday 
is usually fearful work. I know people who travel breath- 
lessly, who see what should be seen, and return triumphant to 
count up the countries they have visited. Yet so much of this 
travel is pointless because the traveller must carry a mental and 
cultural set within himself which enables him to benefit from 
what he sees. I do not yearn to travel because my dull glaring 
at art treasures or historic relics would be so much porcine 
staring, accompanied by a certain displacement in space at 
the cost of energy and money, until something makes a definite 
call upon me. You cannot cultivate an unreceptive mind no 
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matter what you expose it to, and a perfect cathedral, from 
an architectural standpoint, can mean nothing to me until I 
first begin to understand such things and, secondly, actually 
yearn for the experience of seeing the cathedral. For rest, 
spiritual stimulus, and recuperative recreation let me go five 
miles from where I was brought up. 

There are, however, and sometimes in most unlikely places, 
evidences of organizations which tend imperceptibly to be- 
come more and more socially conscious, to act socially instead 
of anti-socially, as do community chest drives and associations 
of physicians so frequently. Industries themselves tend in- 
evitably to socialize themselves, for that matter, as mergers 
produce larger and larger corporations. For the time soon 
comes when the interests of those managing the industry no 
longer coincide squarely with the interests of shareholders in 
increased dividends. Public demand for efficient service is 
so imperative that profits to stock owners become secondary in 
importance. 

Of course, when it comes to increased service financed 
governmentally the groaning taxpayer is ready to squirm 
under any additional burden. Nor can he be blamed as long 
as so much of the money wormed out of him is wasted so 
extravagantly. We need go no further than Social Forces 
for September, 1929, to read Clarence Heer’s account of point- 
less and useless local government expenditures under the 
title “The Rural Tax Problem.” Heer shows how thousands 
of dollars are wasted annually in various states because a use- 
less and inefficient sort of community spirit results in the 
maintenance and government of counties as separate adminis- 
trative units. Thus North Carolina has set up no less than 
one hundred separately functioning county governments to 
serve the needs of a rural population which scarcely exceeds 
two million, a type of superfluous extravagance by no means 
limited to that state. Meanwhile mobile Americans wander 
from state to state too rapidly to observe or care about such 
waste. 

Cities lend themselves easily to efficiently organized social 
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measures. Unfortunately their crowds are just as herd-sus- 
ceptible to publicity and propaganda which serve them ill as 
to those which serve them well. Various rural communities in 
America have become almost communistically codperative 
when once the method of intelligently pursuing their own good 
was placed graphically before them by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In cities the development of a wise 
social consciousness ought to be vastly easier than in farming 
communities. Which brings me to an article on “Municipal 
Spending” by Amy Hewes which appeared in Social Forces 
for December, 1929. Though the taxpayer does complain, 
this study of the municipal expenditures of ten Massachusetts 
cities actually indicates an almost imperceptible drift towards 
increased investment of taxes in socially valuable services, 
charities, libraries, recreation and health, and sanitation—as 
distinguished from those older social services to which we are 
now inured and accustomed—schools, highways, police de- 
partments, and fire protection. 

Thus between 1918 and 1927 the average per capita ex- 
penditure of these cities for health and sanitation has increased 
from $2.42 to $3.97; for libraries from $0.56 to $0.94; for 
recreation from $0.49 to $1.02; and for charities from $1.47 to 
$2.42. It is true that the percentage of the average budget ex- 
pended for charities has remained about the same throughout 
this period, in the neighborhood of four per cent, and that there 
has been a decided tendency for associations of community 
chests and councils to gather and expend a large percentage 
of the total charity fund. In general specialized philanthropic 
work is done by private social agencies and the undifferentiated 
poor otherwise unprovided for form the city’s charity clien- 
tele. At any rate this hopeful conclusion was reached by Miss 
Hewes: 


Finally, the indications of a trend toward a larger scope for municipal 
functions are clear. Money spent for education and charity goes not 
merely for more of the same kind of service but for new varieties. To 
the traditional subjects of elementary education have been added even- 
ing courses for adults in Greek Philosophy, and current events; to the 
relief of the poor in the form of groceries are added the professional 
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care and advice of the trained social worker. Municipal expenditure 
has put within the reach of all citizens the facilities for making life in an 
urban community more secure and more full of resources than it would 
be if they were dependent upon their individual efforts. 


I have cited my vagrant cousin and his automobile as typi- 
cal of our American mobility, our repugnance to restraint, 
and our fanatical zeal for individualism, or what is really 
anarchism in the worst sense. For we each one like to go 
exactly where we wish to go in a car of our very own, even 
if this involves five or six empty seats. 

We are rich enough truly to indulge such a whimsical 
caprice, but is it really worth while? I have gathered together 
some evidence to show the sort of social fabric which results 
from such values of ours. After all it is a matter of values. 
Is it really better} in the long run, for us to be so mobile and 
individualistic, and to flee from pressing social problems, or 
else cry “socialism,” or some hate-fear word, at those who 
visualize a more intelligent collective good; or would it be 
better for us not to be quite so mobile and to become more 
contemplative and less neurotically agile—to reflect upon what 
we see about us and seek to discover why things happen as 
they do? The choice is ours collectively. Meanwhile my 
cousin is probably in Norfolk. 

This final thought occurs to me, reverting now to Daly’s 
Our Mobile Earth which I was trying to read before the in- 
terruption. Earthquakes of the worst type “are called tectonic 
because the shocks are caused by the relief of elastic strain 
in the solid body of the earth, particularly in the crust, a com- 
plex piece of architecture which, like an artificial building, is 
kept constantly strained by the force of gravity.” This crust 
is mobile because it literally floats on the surface of an inner 
sea of molten basaltic glass. It is made of ordinary rocks and 
has considerable rigidity and strength. It is subjected to con- 
stant forces and is, therefore, in a state of stress; it resists 
these distorting forces with all its elastic power, but finally the 
power they have accumulated during the slow march of ¢o- 
logical time becomes irresistible. There is a sudden fracture of 
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the earth’s crust and the consequences are disastrous. Active 
faults may be traced out in the vicinity of places where earth- 
quakes are frequent and actual horizontal displacements of 
twenty feet or more, or upward movements of the land for as 
much as fifty feet, may occur. Such radical changes are very 
uncomfortable, not to say perplexing. That is the way our 
mobile earth conducts itself. And, unless we resolve to pay 
some serious meditative attention to the numerous faults in our 
mobile American social structure, and make wise, moderate 
adjustments while there is yet time, the possibility of a social 
earthquake really looms before us, and it is not to me, at least, 
the most pleasant prospect imaginable. 



































THE ROMANTICISM OF IRVING BABBITT 
FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 


HE HARVARD Humanist’s newest book, On Being 

Creative, has nothing new in it, being a reprint of essays 
collected from various sources. Even their repetitions are 
retained, with the author’s avowed hope that sheer iteration 
may serve to pound his doctrine a little farther into the ob- 
durate public consciousness. This doctrine gives the title of 
the volume an ironic tone, to be uttered with a derogatory 
sniff. “Being creative” is bad because it springs from indi- 
vidualism, is puffed up with originality, collapses into the 
erratic and pathological, and runs dangerously amuck. If 
we must have artistic expression, let it be imitative, conven- 
tional, and correct. 

Coleridge, for instance, suffers from the taint of eccentric- 
ity; Wordsworth’s Pantheism is pernicious because monistic 
and naturalistic; and Schiller “got involved in intellectual and 
emotional sophistry by seeking primitivistic solutions for 
problems that can be solved aright only on humanistic or even 
religious lines.” 

But the brush that really tars these and others and still 
has enough paint left for a vigorous slap at Mencken and the 
wicked moderns, is the same one that began by blackwashing 
Rousseau and the Arch Vice he embodied. Now it is all very 
well to be antagonistic towards Romanticism or anything else. 
In these times opinion is free and salvation expensive. But it 
is an impish joke for one to have a phobia against the precise 
attitude that animates his own philosophy. It allies him to 
that superior pot that condemned the tint of the kettle. For if 
ever a campaign was carried on by borrowing the enemy’s 
tactics, it is the incessant and embittered warfare waged by 
Irving Babbitt against an innocent enough phenomenon un- 
fortunate in having incurred his violent displeasure. Such in- 
geniously romantic methods as his could be devised only by a 
congenital romanticist consistently developed. 
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The first step in this romantic argumentation is to define 
your terms in the terms of your own prejudice, which you 
have elevated by the same prestidigitating process into a 
philosophy. Romanticism according to this view is that sys- 
tem which sponsors the repudiation of restraint and the domi- 
nance of desire. It is thus an evil thing because arrogance and 
inventiveness are the two chief vices of that innately vicious 
creature, Man. They occupy this bad eminence because the 
opposing heights are held by the two supreme virtues, humil- 
ity and decorum. These are the two supreme virtues and the 
bulwark of all civilization because Professor Babbitt says so, 
ignoring meanwhile the accepted definitions of romanticism. 

He does indeed claim the high authority (since to rest on 
tradition is itself a prime virtue) of the Greek and the Chris- 
tian ideals. But this is his own peculiar interpretation of the 
Stagirite and the Nazarene. It is at least doubtful whether 
Aristotle, pioneer scientist and realist, would applaud this 
twisting of his Golden Mean and Law of Measure into that 
anxious regard for propriety, that dull conformity to a pat- 
tern—which itself, by the way, must have been set in the first 
place by some immoral nonconformist designer—that renders 
decorum almost as negative and morbid as humility. And it 
is quite certain that Christ never extolled the Uriah Heep 
variety of saintliness. His one great commandment was to 
exercise the expansive emotion of Love. His beatitudes, his 
parables, his activities, inculcate sturdier virtues and indicate 
fuller values than the code of abasement. Even the blessed 
meek should properly be described as modest and self-con- 
trolled rather than abject and apologetic. Nor do the Pauline 
Graces include Humility in their radiant sisterhood. 

However, having taken this initial step of manufactured 
definition, the romanticist naturally advances to the next goal, 
that of artificial application. Romanticism, having been put 
in her place as the worst menace to civilization and mother of 
a whole brood of little menaces, must now be ousted from her 
retreat and forbidden to have any place at all. A valiant 
crusade against the monster is incumbent upon those who 
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would preserve life’s surviving sanctities and ancren reweles. 
To this high cause Mr. Babbitt has generously contributed the 
Anathema Marathana and Index Expurgatorius. The Seven 
Deadly Sins are rolled up into one in the person of the elvish 
sprite Romance and soundly cursed for having the temerity to 
exist. Its vacated space is to be occupied by Inhibitory Volun- 
tarism and Reactionary Standardization, those pure avenging 
angels whose shining swords guard well the gates of Creative 
Enterprise and Spontaneous Initiative. 

A younger adherent of this cult says approvingly that 
romanticism, which is Babbitt’s “substitute for hell, includes 
all who have fallen into error.” And what is error? The 
answer to that moves us along another step into the realm of 
romantic epistemology. Error is whatever we don’t believe 
in. It is to be known by its antipathy to Truth, which is what- 
ever we do believe in. Our belief is automatically identical 
with fact and coincident with reality. The main question at 
issue—that of the human will—is for us no question, but we 
make a mighty point of it and attack the benighted who 
accredit determinism instead of freedom. 

But what is this Will and how do we know of its existence, 
nature, and modus operandi? By the intellectual process of 
examining evidence and subjecting it to logical reasoning? 
By no means. Why plod patiently on foot along a difficult 
trail when you can soar over it easily and instantaneously on 
the wings of intuition? For the romantic mind it is quite suf- 
ficient to affirm “this immortal essence presiding like a king 
over man’s appetites—as a psychological fact, an immediate 
datum of consciousness, a perception so primordial that, com- 
pared with it, the deterministic denials of man’s moral free- 
dom are only a metaphysical dream.” Having thus created 
this mysterious faculty by the simple process of being creative, 
the creator can afford to gloat over his skill in executing “a 
swift flanking movement on the behaviorists and other nat- 
uralistic psychologists who are among the chief enemies to 
human nature.” (One becomes an enemy to a circle by de- 
scribing it as round.) For nothing more is needed than to 
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“challenge” these villains with “the presence in man of a 
higher will or power of control which is both immediate and 
experimental” and, presto, the romantic dogmatist trium- 
phantly “convicts the mechanist of dogmatism when he seeks 
to impose a deterministic nightmare on the human spirit.” 
But when he complains that “the scientific determinist weaves 
an unescapable web about the modern man,” he incautiously 
admits it to be unescapable, while conveniently forgetting that 
ancient man, enmeshed in the same web, either endured it with 
Stoicism or mitigated it with Epicureanism. 

In spite of his verbal victory, however, Mr. Babbitt seems 
to have an uneasy feeling that his rhetoric would stand up 
better if backed by some solid authority, and what could bet- 
ter serve that purpose than the burly weight of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson? From this trained psychologist of the scientifically 
enlightened eighteenth century we get the fiat of “common 
sense,” which proclaims that although all reason is against 
free will all experience is for it. That this experience is itself 
a base deceiver, assuring us that the sun rises and sets, that 
the moon is the size of a platter, that a stick in water is bent, 
and that the distant train roars gently, could not of course be 
realized until it had been discovered. Wherefore Mother 
Nature, herself a satiric romanticist, had a fine time telling 
us lies about life until her credulous children grew out of the 
bed-time story stage and became politely skeptical investi- 
gators. 

But since it is natural that the more naive and sentimental 
members of the human family should not only resent this 
disillusionment but stubbornly reject it, the real point of in- 
terest in the argument is not the freewill assumption in itself 
but the motivation behind it. When Professor Babbitt de- 
clares that he would place the will above both intellect and 
emotion—preferring in this instance the Oriental view to the 
Greek—“inasmuch as the recognition of will seems to me im- 
perative in any wise view of life,” he frankly embraces that 
pragmatism which he repudiates but finds convenient because 
it permits comfort rather than truth to be the basis of belief. 
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And now that this will-power is evoked, why is check and 
repression the highest office it can perform? Because for- 
sooth if we “once discredit the veto power in human nature, 
once identify the spirit that says no with the devil, the rest 
follows quickly.” This calamity comes apparently from the 
mere presence of desire and expansiveness as such, with no 
distinction made in the things desired and the direction of the 
expanding. What about the desire to expand into a perfect 
gentleman and scholar? How about a zealous professor being 
animated by a rather expansive desire to put over his own 
propaganda, so that he displays his humility and repression in 
a number of volumes? His reply to these queries happens to 
be already at hand in his reminder that there is a King’s Ex 
on moderation when you are dealing with error, and error is 
always the proclivity of the other fellow. 

The chief error that besets our whole misbegotten race is 
the double-dyed one of living under the baleful spell of two 
influences usually regarded as diametric. “Man is in danger,” 
cries the voice from Cambridge, “of being deprived of every 
last scrap and vestige of his humanity by this working to- 
gether of romanticism and science.” Such an alliance between 
the spirit of organized knowledge, with its sternest of all 
disciplines, and the spirit of creative imagination, with its 
gladdest of all liberations, an alliance made for the purpose 
of thwarting the natural man in his effort to be unnatural, 
would léok a little queer from any viewpoint but the romantic. 
But when a temperamental philosopher wishes to include two 
contrasting objects in one large hate, he shows commendable 
thrift in covering both with the same blanket indictment. 

This is adroitly done by tagging an Englishman and a 
Frenchman as a “scientific naturalist” and a “sentimental 
naturalist” respectively, and making these strangest of all 
bedfellows enforced associates in criminal projects. For, 
avers Mr. Babbitt, “by his worship of man in his future 
material advances, the Baconian betrays no less surely than 
the Rousseauist his faith in man’s natural goodness.” A 
shameful betrayal indeed. Science it seems would be vile 
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enough if it were merely contaminated by the Materialism 
which is its sphere of action, but it makes itself still worse by 
its unholy pursuit of Truth. In its failure “to set proper 
limits to the activity of the intellect’’ it aids and abets the first 
of “the three dominating human lusts—for knowledge, for 
emotion, and for power.” We may suppose that to a pro- 
fessional learner and teacher the divine prohibition of the 
Tree of Knowledge is alleviated by permission to nibble 
daintily at a small apple and thus observe the proprieties of 
acquisition. 

This impeachment, however, blighting as it is, is not the 
whole case against science. If we peek again around this 
rabid hostility to see what really lies behind it, we shall per- 
ceive the cause theological. The scientific view of life is 
monistic, regarding creation as a vast unity whose complex 
elements are capable of being codrdinated and harmonized. 
The Babbittean view is dualistic, and outraged by this all-of- 
a-pieceness which makes no provision for an extraneous in- 
strument functioning in a vacuum and independent of causa- 
tion. It must have this will-power if it has to split creation in 
two to get it. Not that the dualizing is at all difficult. You 
merely say, let it be split, and it is split. But mankind, thus 
deftly sliced off from brutedom, is not left to waver alone. It 
is attached to divinity by this mystic cord of a common will. 
The human will domineers over human passions and desires, 
crushing high and low alike for the sake of crushing, but is 
submissive to the divine will, which is itself responsible to 
nothing, nor even subject to proof as an existence. 

“To give first place to the higher will,” says Mr. Babbitt, 
“is only another way of declaring that life is an act of faith.” 
Calmly granting that dualism “is not susceptible of rational 
proof,” he maintains in the same breath that it “is none the 
less irrefutable and soundly based.” One of its sound bases is 
“an overwhelming crowd of witnesses from antiquity on.” To 
be overwhelmed by other peoples’ testimony on a matter they 
know nothing about is not the way of the scientist but a very 
present help to the romanticist. Thus fortified he can rest 
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upon “the higher immediacy as a power of vital control,” as 
satisfied with his potent incantation as any medicine-man. 
For when Professor Babbitt declares that religion can get 
along without humanism better than humanism can get along 
without religion, he is openly leaving the scales of truth and 
error to rust on the shelf while he does his measuring in those 
of profit and loss. 

The “God-intoxicated Spinoza” was content to enjoy his 
rapt mysticism without evangelizing it. But when the Dual- 
ism-inebriated Babbitt fulminates against “Man intoxicated 
with himself,” and sneers at an eminent contemporary as “suf- 
fering from an advanced stage of naturalistic intoxication,” 
we begin to wonder who has had the most drinks after all. 
At any rate this peevish grumbling at “the high-handed as- 
sumptions of Darwinian naturalism and the fanatical dog- 
matism of its votaries,” would come with a better grace from 
one whose own assumptions were always axiomatic and whose 
ratiocinations were uniformly plausible by their sweet reason- 
ableness. 

But such is not exactly the tone of sarcastic contempt 
wherein Prometheus, for example, is hailed as “the proper 
stuff for a great romantic hero, being at once a rebel, a lover 
of man, and a promoter of man’s material progress.” What 
this triple indictment actually does is to let another cat out of 
the romantic bag. For it cites the rebel as a romanticist, the 
promoter of man’s material progress as a scientist, and the 
lover of man as the lowest cad of all—a humanitarian, bad 
cess to him. Although the humanist has the misfortune to 
spring from the same root as the humanitarian, he has an 
infinitely superior suffix, and it is the suffix that counts. 

The poor futile humanitarian, “all adrip with brotherhood 
and profoundly convinced of the loveliness of his own soul, 
does not seek to get at the evil in the heart of the individual— 
and substitutes social reform for self reform.” Even the com- 
passionate sex must not be allowed “to substitute sympathy 
for the principle of control.” This precaution provides the 
professor with his neatest epigram: “By subordinating judg- 
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ment to sensibility Rousseau may be said to have made woman 
the measure of all things.” Not less pleased is he with his 
discovery that the recent Middle Ages are now being followed 
by the Muddle Ages. Sad indeed is our predicament, for “the 
humanitarian legalists who are now sapping our spiritual 
vitality”. are “even more dangerous than the brutal impe- 
rialist.” When Mr. Babbitt announces that he would rather 
be a Jesuit than a Bolshevist he is as entitled to his rathers as 
the poet who would rather see a purple cow than be one. But 
when he attempts to distinguish between the humanist and the 
humanitarian by saying that the former aims at justice and 
the latter at peace, his topsy-turvy conception calls for rectifi- 
cation by reversal. It is just the other way around. 

All this tireless barking at straw men is not only a symp- 
tom of romantic rabies but generates the hallucination that 
barking is a one-sided game. Such a patient, having snarled 
at the present generation for “wallowing in the trough of 
naturalism,” would be deaf to any barking back about wal- 
lowing in the trough of supernaturalism. He could call the 
humanitarian “a superstitious worshipper of modern science,” 
and remain impervious to the counter charge of being a super- 
stitious worshipper of obsolete creeds. He could ridicule 
those who “under the obsession of evolutionary theory” hope 
to learn about man “from an endless prying into pre-history,” 
and not worry about his own obsession with ecclesiastical 
theory and his assurance of learning about man from Hebrew 
mythology. And he plays even more safe in patronizing 
Matthew Arnold as “religiously inadequate,” since the echo 
whispering “scientifically inadequate rather” would come 
from another direction. 

There is, however, a clarion voice ringing down from 
Arnold’s own day and generation whose message Mr. Babbitt 
would be furious at being constrained to echo. This voice 
declares that “the one condition of success is the moral worth 
and intellectual clearness of the individual citizen.” The ideal 
man is further described as one “whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
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conscience.” And who is this that pleads for righteousness as 
the fruit of a disciplined character? Alas, it is no other than 
that reprobate Limb of Satan who had a sinful longing for 
scientific adequacy along with other means to a rich and well 
rounded personality, Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Still another Victorian is made a peg on which to hang the 
Babbittean anti-romanticism. And nowhere do his own 
romantic manoeuvers show up more startlingly than in his 
unique and astounding exegesis of Browning’s behemoth 
poem. “The Ring and the Book is not only off the center,” 
elucidates Dr. Babbitt, “but is designed to raise a positive 
prejudice against everything that is central. Guido, for ex- 
ample, had observed decorum, had done all the conventional 
things, and is horrible. Pompilia, the beautiful soul, had the 
great advantage of having had an indecorous start. Being the 
daughter of a drab, she is not kept from heeding the voice of 
nature. Caponsacchi again shows the beauty of his soul by 
violating the decorum of the priesthood. This least repre- 
sentative of priests,” continues his expert interpreter, “wins 
our sympathy, not by his Christianity, but by his lyrical 
intensity : 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and wild desire!” 

These incredibly erroneous statements would be sufficient 
betrayal of the truly “creative critic,” but the climax is yet to 
come. “Browning,” says Babbitt, “would have us admire his 
Pompilia because her love knows no limit; but a secular love 
like hers must know a limit, must be decorous, in short, if it is 
to be distinguished from mere emotional intensity.” Having 
thus disposed of the three principals in the story, the professor 
turns his searchlight upon the judge who pronounced the final 
verdict. ‘The aged Pope,” he moralizes, “may well meditate 
on the revolution that is implied in the substitution of the 
morality of the beautiful soul for that of St. Augustine. In 
seeming to accept this revolution Browning’s Pope comes near 
to breaking all records, even in the romantic movement, for 
paradox and indecorum.” Voila! 
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Now if, on some nice long rainy day, when the oldest 
romantic is slaughtered and the youngest romantic is slain, 
and life offers a respite for leisure, Mr. Babbitt could be per- 
suaded to sit down and read The Ring and the Book, he would 
learn a number of astonishing things. To wit: 

1. Guido’s decorous conventionality manifested itself by 
such deeds as playing the parasite and sycophant for thirty 
years; by acquiescing in a mercenary marriage arranged for 
him by the more enterprising members of both families; by 
regarding his wife as a chattel bought as a falconer would buy 
a hawk (“And should she prove a haggard, wring her 
neck!’’) ; by hatching an elaborate scheme whereby he could 
rid himself of his hated but innocent bride and still keep her 
dowry; by maintaining this consistent career of forgery, 
brutality, and other moderate traits, until it culminated, by a 
superb exhibition of a restraining ethical will, in the murder, 
with the help of four husky accomplices, of his barely con- 
valescent young wife and her helpless elderly parents. 

2. The lowly origin of Pompilia in contrast to her high 
development into a woman of staunch courage, patient en- 
durance, generous forgiveness, and exquisite purity, exem- 
plifies perfectly the ideal of character rising superior to en- 
vironment instead of yielding to it or using it as an excuse 
for weakness and failure. She would therefore be as much 
of a heroine to Babbitt as to Browning if he ever had met 
her. 

3. Nor did she ever “heed the voice of nature,” if by that 
is meant having an illicit love affair. On the contrary the 
whole theme of the poem, reiterated with insistent emphasis, 
is that the innate integrity of both priest and wife presented 
a new angle of the eternal triangle by demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of love renounced rather than love fulfilled and then 
expiated, thereby justifying the faith of the idealist and 
refuting the doubt of the cynic. 

4. By the same token, Caponsacchi never did violate the 
decorum of the priesthood, if by that is meant seducing a 
hapless girl. What he did and all he did, as Browning is at 
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the utmost pains to prove, was to give safe escort to one who 
sorely needed protection, being in peril of her life and having 
been refused aid from every other quarter. His scathing 
scorn of those who would put a vulgar construction on their 
relationship is seconded by Pompilia’s bewildered amazement 
that anyone could suppose them guilty of such a thing. What- 
ever expansive desires toward her the young canon may have 
had were held completely in check by a will-to-be-good 
stronger than a wish-to-be-loved. The religious sincerity 
which is the key-note to his character is summed up in his 
crisp retort to the worldly bishop who inquired ironically if 
he were turning Molinist: “Sir, what if I turned Christian?” 

5. And in any case, however poetic Caponsacchi was over 
Pompilia, he had to express his sentiments in his own mon- 
ologue—that eloquent address to the Roman Court—and not 
in the first book, which is Browning’s own prologue. Now 
that is where the famous “O lyric love” occurs, being (as all 
the world but Irving Babbitt knows) Robert’s dedication of 
his work to Elizabeth, and having nothing whatever to do 
with the ensuing story. 

6. Aside from the fact established by so much poetic 
energy that Pompilia’s love was not secular but spiritual, and 
that it did have the very decided limit of lacking a sensuous 
consummation, the reference mentioned by Mr. Babbitt as 
evidence of the reason for Browning’s admiration for Pom- 
pilia is as badly misplaced as the boner about the priest’s Lyric 
Love. For the lines cited are not from her own monologue 
at all, but from the Pope’s. Now, to be sure, the Pope does 
seem to be talking about “just the instance which this tale 
supplies of love without a limit.” But is he at that moment 
talking about the tale of Pompilia and Caponsacchi? Far 
from it. At that stage in his soliloquy he chances to be musing 
on the divine mysteries and reflecting on our human habit of 
deducing the attributes of the Creator from evidences in His 
Creation. Apostrophizing this ineffable One, he says 


There is, besides the works, a tale of Thee 
In the world’s mouth, which I find credible: 
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by which he means the gospel story. He refers to the sig- 
nificance of God becoming Man in order to reassure mankind 
that along with infinite power and infinite wisdom there exists 
also infinite love; and thus crystallizes his conclusion: 

What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 

But just the instance which this tale supplies 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence ; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 


A far cry indeed from the Pope’s real theme to Mr. Babbitt’s 
strangely perverted notion of it. 

His other charge against the Holy Father, that of admit- 
ting yet condoning the priest’s “mere impulse,” is quite as 
mistaken but more excusable, since the passage quoted is one 
of Browning’s own long, confusing, indirect, imaginary quo- 
tations. And finally, Mr. Babbitt’s objection to the structure 
of The Ring and the Book, with its twelve monologues illus- 
trating “the tendency of romantic writing to run into some 
‘song of myself’ or ‘tale of my heart’,” itself illustrates the 
critic’s total misconception of the poet’s main purpose and his 
skillful choice of this dramatic device as means to that end. 

Therefore would Babbitt find Browning’s poem a Book of 
Revelations were he once to do him the honor of perusing it. 
But there is no likelihood of the professor becoming better 
acquainted with the poet; and he has, in another connection, 
told us why. He would avoid the flabbiness and flatness of 
modern criticism wherein judgment is swallowed up in com- 
passion and comprehension. For he holds that “knowledge 
and sympathy are after all only the feminine virtues of the 
critic.” The proper antidote for this is a good dose of mas- 
culinity like Dr. Johnson’s, who when people disagreed with 
him “roared them down.” Never mind if this “awful Aris- 
tarch,” thundering his wrath while the listeners quake, sug- 
gests a free rein given to an expansive desire to be cock of the 
walk. He is really the just Radamanthus who can dispense 
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with mere information about his subject providing he can dis- 
pense his decrees in a loud enough tone. 

And after all, why not? There is a joy in contending, 
though no man heed. All’s fair in love, war, and argument. 
Romanticism is a pretty hare to pursue, and a nimble one from 
whose doubling and dodging the hunter may learn effective 
tactics. A profound if subconscious sagacity is revealed in 
the use of these romantic methods against romanticism, since 
no others would be suitable. 

Having a pursuit gives a zestful object to life. Being con- 
vinced, of its importance brings a glow of complacency. No 
sport is so romantic as heresy hunting. Heretics are more- 
over obliging game in that if you cannot burn them up you 
can at least rout them out; and if you cannot run them down, 
you can roar them down. The spectacle affords pleasure to 
the beholders as well as to the actors, and so on the valid 
grounds of ubiquitous hedonism more than justifies itself. 
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AN ANATOMY OF DEBT 


THe InTerNAL Depts oF THE Unitep States. Edited by Evans Clark. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xx, 430. 

No institution has contributed more to the present disturbed con- 
dition of economic affairs and none offers a greater obstacle to economic 
recovery than debt. Truly, debt introduces “. . . an inflexible element 
into an unstable economy, thereby adding further to its instability.” 
The purpose of this book, which is the first study of its kind, is to make 
a survey of all debts within the United States, determine the location 
and extent of the distress caused by them, and suggest remedies where 
needed. In their first two objectives the authors have been eminently 
successful ; in the latter, they have offered many sound and constructive 
suggestions, but about others there may be disagreement. 

The book was written, with the aid of the Twentieth Century Fund 
and under the direction of Evans Clark, between January and April, 
1933, by eight research experts in different fields. The different reports 
were submitted to leading authorities in each field for criticism. As 
the editor states, the work is not primarily original research, but rather 
a collection and arrangement of all the available data on debts, public 
and private. So far as possible, the extent of debts is given for 1914, 
1922, 1929, and at the close of 1932, and the debt structures at the dif- 
ferent dates are compared with changes in population, production, 
wealth, income, and commodity prices. This is done for each of the 
fields of private and public debts and for the country as a whole. 

The most striking fact brought out by the study is that our total 
long-term debt is $134,280 million, or forty-five per cent of our national 
wealth, which is estimated at three hundred billion dollars. When to this 
is added $103,600 million of short-term debt, we find that we are in- 
debted to an amount equal to about eighty per cent of our national 
wealth. In view of this, some might not agree with the editor when he 
states that the size of our debts “. . . is not as alarming as has been com- 
monly supposed” (p. 7). It is true that these debts would cancel out in 
a national balance sheet, but that does not eliminate them as a disturbing 
factor in our economic order. 

As for comparisons, we find that our long-term debts are now more 
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than twice as large in comparison with our wealth, and three times 
when compared with our income, as they were in 1913-14. The carry- 
ing charges on those obligations now take twenty per cent of our na- 
tional income, where six per cent was sufficient before the War. Dur- 
ing the so-called prosperous period from 1922 to 1929 we piled up our 
debt three times as fast as our wealth and income increased. That fact 
may explain many later developments, 

Among the different fields, debts are found to bear most heavily 
upon urban real estate, the railroads, farm property, and local govern- 
ments. Farm mortgage debts amount to less than seven per cent of all 
debts, but have attracted most attention because of their distribution 
and because of the peculiar nature of the farming industry. As a class, 
urban mortgagors are probably in the worst condition of any group; it 
is estimated that two-thirds of them are unable to make the payments 
specified in their mortgages. Public utilities and larger industrial com- 
panies can, on the whole, care for their debts with ease. 

Recognizing that debts may be an important factor in making our 
unstable economic system more unstable, the authors see two general 
lines to be followed in formulating suggestions for reform; one is to 
reshape the debts to suit economic conditions, while the other is to 
attempt to stabilize the system so that debts will cease to be so potent 
as an unsettling factor. For the short run, they believe that deflation 
has gone far enough, and that we should attempt to raise the general 
level of prices, stimulate economic activity, and thus reduce the weight 
of the debt burden. For the long run, too, they believe that more is to 
be gained by some form of economic planning and a controlled price 
level than by attacking debts directly. They recognize that in many 
individual cases, now as well as later, debt adjustments will have to be 
made, and to facilitate them they recommend changes in the bankruptcy 
laws, administrative bodies to supervise debt compositions, the contract- 
ing of debts in terms of purchasing power, and other like changes. 

While a stabilized price level would undoubtedly do much to elim- 
inate difficulties arising from debts, is it not possible that the authors 
have here reversed the logical order of things? The excessive creation 
of debts with the consequent necessity of paying them off later, are 
certainly most potent factors in causing fluctuating business activity. 
None of the means of economic control recommended would be capable 
of restricting debts should we again enter a period of even moderate 
prosperity. In three cases—railroads, public utilities, and state and 
local governments—definite means of limiting debts are suggested. In 
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the opinion of the reviewer general application of similar plans offer 
the most hopeful method of dealing with the debt problem. This could 
be realized through stringent securities laws. 

Mr. Clark and his associates are to be commended on this excellent 
work. The chapters are well organized and well written, especially for 
the short time available. The chapters on state and local debts, bank 
debts, and short-term personal debts are worthy of special note. The 
many footnotes will be of great assistance in indicating sources of mate- 
rial to those who may be working in the various fields touched. 

B: U. RaTCHForD. 
UNIQUE VOLUME 
Srrtinc Butt, CHAMPION OF THE Sioux. By Stanley Vestal. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. xvii, 350. 

This is a rather unique book in the field of American historiography, 
for instead of being based upon the customary documents, letters, 
memoirs, etc., it comes mainly from the memories of living men, In- 
dians who knew Sitting Bull. In fact, for the first forty-five years of 
his life there is no other record. The author has the utmost confidence 
in his informants, considering them much more guarded in their state- 
ments than the “ordinary book historian.” However, he has little con- 
fidence in previous biographers of his hero. The book is doubly val- 
uable, then, since it is based upon information which is fast perishing 
with time. 

It is frankly a defense of Sitting Bull, the most misrepresented 
great man born on American soil, in our author’s estimation. And with 
some reservations, the reader is apt to agree with this judgment. The 
resolute character of this Sioux chief, his services to his people as a 
warrior, patriot, and statesman, and his brave last stand against the 
white man are all portrayed in a clear, straight-forward manner. In- 
dian manners and customs and influences which shaped the life of Sit- 
ting Bull are explained. The author possesses considerable descriptive 
powers, not always used with the same effectiveness, of course, but giv- 
ing the book superior literary merit. If portions of the book appear 
monotonous to the reviewer, it may be because Indian raids and battles 
have an inevitable degree of sameness—at least to the uninitiated. It is 
withal a very competent book, done much better now than it could pos- 
sibly be done thirty years hence ; and while it was not within the province 
of Sitting Bull to choose his own biographer, he could have done no 
better than select Mr. Vestal. 


R. H. Woopy. 
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REGARDING SECESSION 
THE Secession MovEMENT IN ALABAMA. By Clarence Phillips Denman, Ph.D. 
Montgomery, Alabama: Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 

1933. Pp. vii, 190. $2.00. 

Unfortunately this little volume is more a narrative of events than 
an explanation of causes. Beginning with a chapter on the Wilmot 
Proviso (which perhaps is not early enough to get the necessary an- 
tecedents of the secession movement), the author carries the story 
through Alabama’s withdrawal from the Union. The book would have 
been improved by a more intensive study of the underlying factors in 
Alabama, with less attention to the now familiar general aspects of the 
secession arguments, the opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, the Com- 
promise of 1850, and the election of 1860. The discussion of section- 
alism within the state is not satisfying and is contradictory in places. 
Being content to follow and not bold enough to lead, Alabama made 
little original contribution to the secession cause. As in other states, 
indecision as to a course of action was inevitable (in spite of William 
Lowndes Yancey) because of the division between Unionists, codpera- 
tionists, secessionists, and “ultimate secessionists.” We wish Mr. Den- 
man had been able to arrive at a more concrete explanation of this 
political division. 

The author’s main conclusion is that “the dread of the social con- 
sequences of abolition” was the impelling force in the secession move- 
ment, and, as a corollary, that economic discontent cannot be placed “in 
an equal position with anti-abolitionism as a major cause of secession.” 
The appendices include a portion of The Alabama Platform, a table 
giving data on the election of delegates to the secession convention, the 
Ordinance of Secession, and the report of the Minority of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. Appropriate maps are likewise included. 


R. H. Woopy. 
STUDY OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Insecurity, A CHALLENGE To AmeERIcA. By Abraham Epstein. New York: 

Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1933. Pp. 665. $4.00. 

The timely publication of this thorough and thought-provoking study 
of social insurance is cause for rejoicing on the part of all who see the 
importance of the challenge here presented. We do not need to be told 
that insecurity is a terribly real fact facing almost everyone, but we do 
need to be informed upon the social and economic phases of this central 
fact, and especially upon the experience afforded by the efforts made 
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here and abroad to mitigate this curse of the modern world. Mr. Ep- 
stein presents this information and analyzes it in clear and vigorous 
language, leaning heavily upon those “good counsellors” which Anatole 
France commended—pity and irony. 

Like Barbara N. Armstrong, whose admirable work entitled Insur- 
ing the Essentials is a fit companion to this volume, Mr. Epstein refuses 
to believe that the judicial mind is one which never judges. He is 
frankly a pleader for social insurance, frankly and bitterly critical of 
those whom he believes to be chiefly responsible for the laggard pace of 
social insurance in America, frankly contemptuous of those heralds of 
the “New Era” who five years ago would have had us believe that 
poverty had become a thing of the past. Three of his chapters, The 
Inadequacy of Private Insurance, The Illusion of Company Welfare, 
and The Paucity of Philanthropy, their titles revealing their theses, are 
masterpieces of excoriation; in a section entitled Nostrums and Anti- 
dotes for Unemployment, a number of the bright ideas of our industrial 
bigwigs are consigned to well-deserved ignominy. On the other hand, 
warm approval is given to movements in which the commonwealths of 
this country have shown courageous leadership, as in the case of pen- 
sions for widowed mothers. 

The first quarter of the book is devoted to an analysis of the causes 
and extent of insecurity, an examination of the essential nature of 
social insurance, and a discussion of the need for social insurance in 
this country. Unemployment is then considered, a third of the volume 
being devoted to this great problem. Here, as throughout the study, an 
immense amount of material is presented with such skilful organization 
and such clarity of statement that no confusion is wrought in the read- 
er’s mind, even though the reading be rapid. Indeed, the author’s zest 
for his material leads one to follow him at a swift pace: a greater tribute, 
considering the difficulty of the issues discussed, would be hard to 
imagine. 

Somewhat briefer, but admirably thorough treatment is given to 
sickness and its insurance, old age and invalidity pensions, accident 
compensation, mothers’ subsidies, and family allowances. A final 
chapter, The Challenge to America, summarizes the case for immediate 
action toward social security. 

Although Mr. Epstein is well grounded in the historical backgrounds 
of the movements he describes, he wastes no space on irrelevant epi- 
sodes of the past: it is the present and the future that concern him 
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chiefly. The reader must marvel at his ability to bring forward the sig- 
nificance of very recent events and trends—sources that have appeared 
as recently as last March are frequently quoted. He writes, too, as one 
who is more than a student of social insurance; he has had a vital part 
in the movement for social insurance legislation now gathering momen- 


tum in this country. Joun P. Troxety 


ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 
THe DerveLopMENT oF Economics. By William A. Scott. New York: The 

Century Co., 1933. Pp. xii, 540. 

This is the first publication in the Century Studies in Economics, 
edited by Professor Kiekhofer of Wisconsin. Subsequent volumes, it 
is announced, will cover all the important fields of economic science. 

In general, the present work deals with the doctrines of the leading 
economists from Smith to Marshall and J. B. Clark, some attention 
being paid, however, to recent critics of nineteenth-century theory. The 
orientation of the book is definitely around classical economics. 

A section on The Background of Classical Political Economy dis- 
cusses mercantilism briefly. Slight attention is given to Spanish mer- 
cantilist policy, and no Spanish mercantilist is named. In spite of 
Schmoller’s well-directed attention to the study of mercantilism in the 
light of its environment, Professor Scott could hardly secure a general 
concurrence with his opinion that “when considered with reference to 
the problems of the time in which it [mercantilism] flourished . . . it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find fault with the system” (p. 25). 

The exposition of doctrines is aided by liberal quotations from the 
principal literature of economics. The book is more excellent in inter- 
preting doctrines than in tracing sources and the early development of 
theories. Thus, the Austrian School is ably and adequately handled; 
but the anticipation of marginal analysis by Gossen and von Thiinen 
does not receive the attention it deserves. The work of Bodin and the 
origins of the quantity theory are not discussed at all. 

On the other hand, the work has merits which will commend it to 
students of historical economics. Good analyses are made of the rela- 
tion of the development of economic doctrines to progress in other 
fields of thought and to political conditions influencing the development 
of theory. This is particularly true in regard to Physiocracy. And one 
is pleased to find, at last, an intelligible discussion of the work of the 
American economist, Daniel Raymond. R. S. Surrn. 
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WORK ON MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


THE DEVELOPMENT oF AMERICAN INpusTRIES. Edited by J. G. Glover and W. B. 

Cornell. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. Pp. xxiii, 932. 

Dedicated to the founders of New York University, who were the 
financial and business leaders of the city a hundred years ago, this work 
is a. symposium of articles on thirty-nine major industries of the coun- 
try, written chiefly by men who now occupy high executive positions in 
their respective industries. An introductory essay on Labor’s Contribu- 
tion to American Industries is contributed by William Green. 

Each industry taken up in the text is treated in a similar manner: 
the topics covered are early history and growth, location, raw materials, 
manufacturing methods, products, marketing, financing, labor, organ- 
ization of a typical concern, and legislation affecting the industry. The 
attempt to achieve uniformity of treatment is not wholly successful, as 
some contributors neglect the important factor of the geographical con- 
centration of industry. Thus, the peculiar labor situation which largely 
explains the concentration of the beet sugar industry in a few widely- 
separated states is obviously omitted. While the Census of Manufac- 
tures shows that in 1929 the boot and shoe industry and the furniture 
industry ranged nineteen and twenty, respectively, on the basis of value 
of products, neither is considered in this book. 

While one may thus question the omission of certain industries, it 
is undoubtedly true that a single investigator could hardly collect the 
data for as comprehensive a study of American industries as has been 
fortunately secured by the editors of this book through the codperation 
of the industries themselves. 

, R. S. Smita. 


A JOURNALIST WRITES A BOOK 


Tue Propte’s CHoice FROM WASHINGTON To Harpinc. By Herbert Agar. Boston 

and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. xxi, 337. 

This book has a bad beginning. Numerous questionable statements 
in the Introduction cause an informed reader to doubt. The bibliography 
confirms the impression that if the author had spent more time reading 
and less talent polishing epigrams he might have written a better book 
provided he had not refrained from writing on the subject altogether. 

Whatever Mr. Agar’s intention, the result of his method is fre- 
quently a caricature of facts. To write on his subject with understand- 
ing, insight, and a reasonable regard for truth would have required a 
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lifetime of study. The time allotted to this whole book, if devoted to 
any one of the men treated, might have brought forth greater insight 
concerning the careers of all. It would also have prevented publication 
of the book in its present form. 

A reader learns little that is trustworthy about either the presidents 
or the contemporary scenes that shaped their careers. The temptation 
at times is to wonder how men of the sort described came to be chosen 
at all. But before the end of the book it appears that the author is not 
writing history and is not profoundly concerned with politics. His book 
is a dirge ; the theme, his feeling that the United States got off to a bad 
start and is approaching a worse end, having missed the beckoning 
chance of becoming a paradise for agrarian democrats. If the fathers 
had only thwarted the villain, Hamilton, and heeded the sounder call of 
the Adamses, father and son, all might not have been lost. Even Cal- 
houn, given a chance, might have rescued something from the wreck. 
But the victories of the stupid Jackson and of the ruthless industrialists 
in the Civil War submerged permanently in a “fog of corruption” the 
old ideal. 

W. T. Laprave. 


MR. GARVIN’S SECOND VOLUME 


Tue Lire or JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. Garvin. Volume II, 1885-1895, 

New York and London: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. x, 644. 

The second instalment of Mr. Garvin’s important work brings Cham- 
berlain through the most adventurous decade in his political life. He 
begins it a hopeful leader in the Liberal camp and ends as Colonial 
Secretary in a cabinet formed by political enemies of his earlier friends. 
In between were severed friendships, disappointed hopes, tragic adven- 
tures, causes sacrificed for what appeared to be better ends, and withal 
moments of the great domestic happiness in his life. Whether Chamber- 
lain or Gladstone had the better of their fight, who can tell? Whether 
the countries they were trying to serve would have profited had they 
both passed from the scene before they fought the battles of this 
troubled decade is an interesting speculation on which biographers and 
historians may not take time to muse. 

Mr. Garvin has told his story with sympathy. for all concerned, a re- 
porter of the evidence he has found. From the Chamberlain papers he 
offers new items that will need to be used by those who in the future 
essay the history of Chamberlain’s time. Meanwhile, readers with a 
taste for English political biography of the older type will find in this 
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volume more interest than in most. For students of the first phase of 
the controversy over Irish home rule, it is an indispensable source. 
W. T. Laprape, 


A KNIGHT OF THE OLDEN TIME 
Wurm Marsxat, Knicut Errant, Baron, AND RecENT oF ENGLAND. By Sid- 
ney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. xi, 355. 

Dr. Painter’s book illustrates the difficulties in medieval biography. 
For personal information concerning his subject he has to depend 
largely on a rhymed chronicle by an anonymous contemporary. Lacking 
this source, it would scarcely have been proper to call the book a 
biography at ali. As it is, the reader learns as much of the history of the 
time as of the life of the Marshal. It is no small testimony to the skill 
of the author that a picture emerges of a knight who throve as a pro- 
fessional frequenter of tournaments and as a trusted favorite of the 
king until in the end he reached the highest station possible in England 
beneath the throne. 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


VALUABLE WORK ON RICHMOND 


History or Richmonp. By John P. Little. Reprinted from The Southern 

Literary Messenger. Introduction by the Rev. A. A. Little. Foreword by 

J. H. Whitty. Woodblocks by Norman E. Dietz. Index by George F. Scheer. 

Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Printing Company, 1933. Pp. xxi, 303. $7.50. 

John P. Little’s History of Richmond was first published serially in 
The Southern Literary Messenger from October-November, 1851, to 
June, 1852, during the editorship of John R. Thompson. Later the 
Messenger type was lifted, and a few copies, of which three are now 
extant, were printed by MacFarlane and Fergusson, the publishers of 
the magazine. The present volume is reprinted according to the typo- 
graphical manner of The Southern Literary Messenger. 

This history, written by a physician in his leisure moments, surveys 
sympathetically the chief events occurring in Richmond from John 
Smith’s landing in May, 1607, to the closing of the Convention of 1851, 
and is interspersed with a series of descriptive letters, somewhat imita- 
tive of William Wirt’s The Letters of the British Spy. Dr. Little drew 
on Virginia newspapers, W. A. Caruthers’ The Cavaliers of Virginia, 
John Smith’s narrative, William Byrd’s Westover Manuscripts, George 
Tucker’s Life of Thomas Jefferson, William Wirt’s Sketches of the 
Life and Character of Patrick Henry, and many other sources, as well 
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as his own personal recollections, for his study, always acknowledging 
his indebtedness. 

Unfortunately, for the littérateur, Dr. Little, as one would expect, 
placed the emphasis on the political and social history of his adopted 
city, leaving his comments on its literary history to only a few par- 
agraphs, in which he stated: “. . . the taste for Southern literature has 
so much decreased, that the subscription to this journal [The Southern 
Literary Messenger] is not as large as formerly . . . such works as 
The Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, &c., filled . . . with literary 
garbage, with sickly sentimentality . . . are scattered throughout the 
South, to the detriment of the public, in mind and morals.” He also 
attributed the loss of ancient manners, mode of thought, and style of 
pronunciation in the South to the Northern periodicals, which he dubbed 
the printed journals of a Mutual Admiration Society. 

Despite the inadequate treatment of the literary and economic phases 
in the development of the Virginia capital, J. P. Little’s study, for the 
period it covers, is the most valuable history of Richmond yet published, 
surpassing the works of Samuel Mordecai, W. A. Christian, and Mary 
Newton Stanard. 

Davin K. Jackson. 


A NEW ESTIMATE OF LANIER 


Smney Lanier: A BiocrapHicat AND Critica, Stupy. By Aubrey Harrison 
Starke. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. Pp. xvi, 525. $5.00. 

One of the few good biographies of Southern writers is the life of 
Lanier in the American Men of Letters series by Edwin Mims. Yet 
since 1905, when Professor Mims published his book, a new generation 
has come to maturity, and it is time for a new estimate. Professor Mims 
was particularly interested in Lanier as a representative of the New 
South; Mr. Starke plays up the poet as an American of “his.epoch. 
Lanier emerges as quite modern in his ideas, especially in regard to 
scholarship, business, Southern agriculture, and adult education. Mr. 
Starke gives the first adequate account of Lanier’s prose, and his dis- 
cussion of the often uncollected essays and addresses is perhaps the 
most valuable part of his book. His critical estimate of Lanier’s work 
seems to me penetrating and sane. His story of the poet’s life makes 
Lanier seem human and credible to a new generation. 

Jay B. Hussett. 
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